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THE Philadelphia Conference of the Na- 

tional Urban League held April 10th 
to 13th accumulated a seriousness which at 
the end amounted almost 
to solemnity. Leading off 
with a discussion of thirty 
or more recent studies in 
an attempt to find in them some sound con- 
clusions applicable to Negro problems, the 
troublesome undersides of these problems 
were exposed. Thus, instead of listening 
passively to the reading of solemn and de- 
tached papers on housing and health, it de- 
veloped that no less than ten of the dele- 
gates had significant contributions to make 
on Negro health alone. An observation in 
Dr. Herskovit’s study of Negro-white race 
crossings, ordinarily considered too aca- 
demic a theme for direct practical applica- 
tion in social work, was carried to a fever 
point of discussion when related to that 
new angle of the industrial situation which 
is being reflected in the disproportionate 
demand for “light” colored girls for the 
more desirable positions in industry, even 
when these were jobs offered by Negro em- 
ployers. The question comes: Should In- 
dustrial Departments accept this manifest 
intra-racial discrimination as a first step in 
making openings for Negro workers, and 
“shade these workers into industry?” It 
was argued that such a procedure tended to 
soften the stock of too sudden introduction 
of the clearly discernable Negro types. In 
practice this problem is not so simple as it 
sounds, or as the simple ethic demands, and 
the varied and pertinent experiences of the 
social workers attested this deep lying con- 
flict. 


The health discussions turned interest 
to that new line of diseases which are equal- 
ing and, in some quarters, surpassing tuber- 
culosis in point of seriousness for Negroes. 
It is not improbable that some national pro- 
gram of health, functioning throughout the 
year, will come out of these deliberations. 


The industry discussions terminated in a 
voluntary special session on unemployment. 
The role of the League in such emergencies 
as the Mississippi floods, the St. Louis and 
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Florida tornados revealed a new scope of 
activities. Finally, a great audience in the 
auditorium of Wanamakers’ store heard a 
battery of speakers present the new think- 
ing of Negroes on specific aspects of their 
status. At the end Mr. Palmgrist gathered 
the threads of these newly expressed prin- 
ciples of work and welded them into a plat- 
form which holds that vast idealism moving 
behind all of the organization’s present ac- 
tivities great and small. Said he: “I have 
discovered that there is a new Negro; that 
this new Negro has made a new white man; 
and finally, that this new Negro and the 
new white man working together can make 
a new world.” 

The Conference without doubt distin- 
guished itself for its scientific approach to 
the familiar problems, and for the leavening 
of its wholesome idealism. 


EORGE W. BUCKNER of St. Louis, 
who stunned Negro financial circles 
and a wider group of friends by his death. 
deposited with his genera- 
tion a full and _interest- 
ing life. He died at an age 
at which most men are just 
beginning to find themselves'| But what is 
remarkable about his period of prepara- 
tion is that he experienced and overcame 
precisely the difficulties which so many of 
our ne’er-do-wells use in explanation of 
their failure. He left school to work, mar- 
ried and found himself launched upon the 
prosaic life of a small town, with a grocery 
store, which doubtless, could have held him 
contentedly within its limited compass, to 
the end of his days. Conquering that spuri- 
ous pride which so often enters an inter- 
rupted education, he returned to school and 
completed his college work. Then to Tus- 
kegee as a teacher and later to the Urban 
League as a Secretary of what was, without 
doubt, its most difficult post—that of East 
St. Louis, Illinois, immediately after the 
race riots. 
During his first year he drew into co- 
operation on a vast and urgent program, so- 
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cial forces which not only had never 
worked with Negroes, but had never work- 
ed together. It was he who entered Tulsa 
as a representative of the Urban League 
following the tragic racial disorders, and 
initiated the first deliberate program of in- 
ter-racial work. When he was transferred 
to St. Louis, the city was in the fever of a 
racial housing war. The sharp practicality 
of his thinking singled out one root of 
acute diffculty for Negroes in their hous- 
ing and economic struggle: The mass Negro 
population, many of whom were recent 
migrants, and living near the border line of 
subsistence, needed not merely intelligent 
and sympathetic advice, but credit for the 
inevitable lean periods of their struggle. He 
sugesied to a group of Negroes with more 
comfortable incomes, the practical social 
value of a financial institution with mutual 
advantages for Negroes of all economic 
classes. It was established and to insure its 
success this group entrusted its fortunes to 
his sure vision and common sense. The re- 
sult was the establishing of one of the 
largest and soundest financial institutions 
which Negroes now own, the Peoples Fi- 
nance Corporation, with a building in St. 
Louis valued at a half million, and similar 
corporations functioning lustily in Detroit, 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Newark. 


He dared to enlarge his dreams, to cre- 
ate a new pattern of business adventure for 
Negro capital and enterprise, to let his 
imagination play in new fields while he 
kept his feet solidly on the ground. This 
was his contribution, and it has been im- 
mense. 


THE order of Secretary Hoover to remove 
the partitions and signs separating white 
and Negro clerks in the Census offices has 
provoked harsh comment 


Government from not wholly unex- 
Segregation pected quarters. Senators 

Blease and Heflin are out- 
raged at this audacity from a presidential 
aspirant. Senator Stephens of Mississippi. 
also deeply incensed, makes the mistake of 
trying to argue the point. He is informed, 
he states in a letter to Mr. Hoover, that a 
Negro appeared in the room where the 
Negro employees had been assigned to 
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places by the side of white men and women, 
and that “he was all grins and congratulated 
them on the recognition that had been given 
them.” This was most distasteful to the 
Senator, and to the white employees, he 


thought. 


Although no complaints had been re- 
ceived by the Secretary, Senator Stephens 
assured him that “the breasts of many of 
the employees in the bureau are seething 
with unuttered protests against a condition 
that you have brought about.” Dire results 
always follow this step toward social equal- 
ity, he insisted, and both races suffer. One 
young lady is reported to have complained 
to Senator Hawes of Missouri, that her life 
has been rendered intolerable by the Secre- 
tary’s order. And so on. 


The Segregation of Census employees be- 
gan only a few years ago during the en- 
cumbency of President Wilson, and, prior 
to that time, if there had been any dire 
consequences to both races they were most 
carefully concealed. It was, in the first 
place, a rather mean and undemocratic 
precedent for the government itself to set 
in the treatment of its citizens, and there 
was little else for a Department Chief to 
do when his attention was called to the 
situation. The State of each of the protest- 
ing senators maintains a tradition of racial 
separation, which, though curiously incon- 
sistent and defiantly unfair, is nevertheless 
their own concern. There are, however. 
States which have not developed this tradi- 
tion and they also are a part of the union. 
Electing the less obvious of arguments, there 
is no more reason why the racial policy of 
the southern States should be imposed upon 
the impersonal seat of government than that 
their labor, or economic, or religious policy 
should be so imposed. Though not un- 
mindful of the caprices of some human na- 
tures, there are in view no more dire con- 
sequences to follow this readjustment than 
follow the other “intolerable” situation of 
unsegregated street cars in Washington, or 
the rather wide range of racial contacts on 
an equal plane in places outside the South. 
The social consequences of the sort troub- 
ling the minds of the Senators have been 
less marked in the North than in their own 
sections where the planes of racial contact 
are fixed at different levels. 
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H the approaching presidential elec- 
tion, the fearfully interlocked issues 
of Negro suffrage and prohibition, press 
forward. Liberty maga- 
Rum zine for April 21st has for 
And Race its leading article a discus- 
sion of the Mth, 15th 
and 18th Amendments by Senator Walter 
F. George of Georgia, one of the most 
astute of the South’s politicians. When he 
rests his case for that section’s policy re- 
garding Negro suffrage, it differs only in le- 
gal phraseology from the familiar and inde- 
fensible interpretations of the law which 
serve so well to keep the question unset- 
tled. It is, in short, if carried to its normal 
conclusion, that any section of the people 
may disregard or evade any law which it 
does not like. 


The misfortune is that men normally 
honest and generous in spirit and senti- 
ment, must lead themselves to a conviction 
and social policy founded speciously upon 
clever wording and tricky interpretations 
of the law. Nor has there been for them 
much real relief in the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, which have themselves pro- 
vided, in frequent instances, interpreta- 
tions in involved and erudite agreement 
with the policies advocated. Mr. Suther- 
land, who conducted the interviews for Lib- 
erty, offered some of the curious decisions 
to the Senator for explanation. By Court 
decision and the sentiment of the section, 
for example, a Negro cannot have Negroes 
on a jury that tries him because violation of 
rights can only come after a trial and he 
cannot know that equal protection will not 
be extended to him before trial. “When he 
has an apprehension, he cannot affirm that 
his rights will be withheld.” This is well 
argued, but it does not offer any real 
satisfaction to one who is at all sensitive to 
ether peoples rights and comforts. 


Or again, in the matter of education, Mr. 
Justice Harlan found in a case involving 
the closing of a Negro high school and 
maintaining of the white one on the funds 
of white and Negro tax payers, that the use 
of a high school for white girls is no more 
a discrimination against colored girls than 
it is a discrimination against a tax payer 
who has a family of boys and no girls. The 
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Georgia Supreme Court had ruled that “t 
is impracticable to distribute taxes equally * 


and this was sustained. If an honest man 
can go peacefully to sleep feeling that this 
casuistry is soundly fair to fellow beings he 
has a hardy conscience. In still another 
case, involving the free and equal enjoy- 
ment of public conveyances, power is given 
and supported, to assign persons to partic- 
ular coaches, and the writ further implies 
the power to determine to which race the 
passenger belongs and who is to be deemed 
a white and who a colored person. The 
Court decision explains that if a white man 
is assigned to a colored coach, he may have 
his action for damages against the company 
for being deprived of his so called property. 
If, however, a Negro be so assigned he has 
been deprived of no property, since he is 
not lawfully entitled to the reputation of a 
white man. 

Senator George at least does not evade 
the immorality of the situation. “We have 
been very careful to obey the letter of the 
Federal Constitution, but we have been 
very diligent and astute in violating the 
spirit of such amendments and such statutes 
as would lead the Negro to believe himself 
the equal of a white man. And we shall 
continue to conduct ourselves in that way.” 

It is next to childish to believe that the 
violation of the spirit of statutes will pre- 
vent a Negro from believing himself the 
equal of a white man. If anything, it will 
help him to the conviction that he is. It is 
a curious fact that the world’s greatest lead- 
ers whether in science, art, religion or mo- 
rals seem, by some strange coincident to be 
those whose honor and honesty can be most 
readily respected without explanation. The 
apprehension persists that one of the strong- 
est barriers to the emancipation of _ the 
white South is the assumption that its major 
task is to prevent Negroes from accomplish- 
ing what they insist the laws of nature will 
not permit them to accomplish in the first 
place. 
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When The Manna Faileth 


By Gorvon B. Hancock 


y PMIQLENESS is one of the marks of the uni- 

verse as we know it. No two “anythings” or 
“anybodies” are alike and all apparent similarities 
are dissipated through close inspection. It fol- 
lows that our universe at any given time has as 
many angles as there are persons to look out upon 
its manifold phenomena. So long as no persons 
can see the universe from the same angle, it is 
unfortunate that any person should be handicapped 
in his observation or limited in the intelligent 
expression of what he beholds. Because of the 
limited perspective of any one person or groups 
of persons, “last words” on anything by anybody 
should be taken with reserve; but “first words” 
on anything by anybody should by no means be 
totally ignored. The ubiquitous color question 
which vexes the Twentieth Century world is pro- 
vocative of many rampant speculations, but these 
are being slowly subjected to scientific analysis 
which is yet in its embryonic stage. and especially 
so in regard to the color question. That there 
will ultimately be a happy consummation of the 
color question—of all questions which at present 
trouble mankind—is well within the range of 
probability; and this assumption is predicated 
upon a belief that “there is a divinity that shapes 
our ends,” rather than upon the all-sufficiency of 
man to solve the equations of human existence. 
Whether mankind has reached his present stage of 
development by reason of his efforts or in spite 
of them is to date an unsolved riddle, even to those 
who speak with greatest authority in the fields of 
science and philosophy. 


There is little or no apprehension sensed in the 
literature bearing on the color question as to its 


ultimate outcome. However, exception must be 
made for the underlying philosophy of the geno- 
centric school so clearly embodied in the doctrines 
of William McDougal, Madison Grant and Lothrop 
Stoddard. Judging from the tone of Negro litera- 
ture, the Neero is hopeful and especially hopeful 
is the attitude of the Negro press and_ pulpit. 
That such hopefulness is generally detrimental 
there is but little reason to believe. On the other 
hand. an unchastened optimism is not without 
certain dangers to the cause of the Negro’s larger 
emancipation: for it must be borne in mind that 
any belief in a future that holds out an untram- 
meled citizenship to the American Negro must be 
predicated upon the principles of social justice, 
We know that prejudice contravenes these prin- 
ciples; we know that prejudice is one of the human 
propensities which is least amenable to reason: 
we know further that in so far as prejudice means 
the contravention of the principles of social jus- 
tice, there is little hope that these principles will 
hecome sufficiently operative in the near future, 
to insure the Negro the larger life to which he 
aspires. In the face of definite and deliberate 
efforts to cultivate prejudice as a means of “ra- 


cial integrity,” there is a probability that social 
justice will be indefinitely postponed. It must be 
further borne in mind that any belief that the color 
question in this country is destined for a happy 
outcome must be based upon “long run” consid- 
erations. Unfortunately the frailty of human life 
makes “long run” considerations foreign to the 
interests of by far the greater part of mankind. 
Life for most men—the philosophical excepted— 
is chiefly a “short run” phenomenon, and that the 
“short run” aspect of the phenomena transpiring 
in the social and economic worlds should receive 
the burden of human emphasis, is at once natural 
and inevitable. The burden of this article is 
predicated upon the “short run” aspect of the 
color question. Our main contention follows: 
Within the next twenty-five years the Negro in the 
United States will experience greater social and 
economic trials than any he has encountered since 
his emancipation. Great suffering spiritual and 
physical is in prospect unless the mind of the 
Negro is addressed to the impending crisis. 

The Negro’s suffering will be but a manifesta- 
tion of the principle of natural selection; but we 
know that natural selection is brutal and merciless 
in its operations, although in the end it guarantees 
the survival of higher types. So after the crisis 
here conditionally predicted, the Negro will emerge 
victorious, but this final victory should not blind 
us to the possibilities of “short run” evils which 
might afflict the race. The foregoing thesis is not 
presented by one who is essaying the role of 
alarmist or kill-joy, but by one who is being con- 
stantly exposed to situations arising in study and 
observations, which reveal certain combinations 
of social and economic tendencies which leave 
at times disquieting implications. A careful analy- 
sis of the situations herein to be described may 
warrant conclusions somewhat contradictory to our 
main contention; it is also probable that such 
analysis may corroborate our position with a 
factual basis which demands serious reflection, 


We must admit that the economic life of a peo- 
ple is basic, and where this has no adequate foun- 
dation, the whole cultural superstructure is en- 
dangered. The economic life of the Negro in the 
United States rests upon a rather insecure basis 
and is not therefore assuring. It is true that in 
economic endeavor the Negro has shown great 
potentialities, but what he has accomplished is in 
the main prophetic; but the economic opportunity 
which faced him during the last fifty years is quite 
unlike that which will face him within the next 
twenty-five years. In a truly competitive order 
the Negro can survive; but wherein competitive 
principles become inoperative through artificial 
contraventions the Negro—as any other group 
would be—is exposed to grievous discomforts. 
We have just said that prejudice was one of these 
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artificial contraventions; and the prejudice of 
today and of the next twenty-five years partakes 
of an economic manifestation unknown fifty years 
ago. 

In the first place, the urbanization of the Negro 
goes steadily on; and there is not yet sufficient 
evidence to warrant the conclusion that the Negro’s 
urbanization is or will be a success. Although 
forced into the city as a means of protection, the 
Negro’s economic life has been accordingly jeop- 
ardized. Under a strictly competitive social order 
there would be no misgivings as to the urbaniza- 
tion of the Negro, but where the color factor plays 
such important part in the life of a nation, color 
in the city as everywhere else is a handicap. The 
urbanization of the Negro is not yet an overwhelm- 
ing success, 

Again in the South, where the major portion 
of the Negro race is to be found, there has been 
quite a change in the “work-psychosis” of the white 
man. Immediately after the Negro’s emancipation 
the white South was vexed with its labor question 
which grew out of their loss of free Negro labor; 
and this question was aggravated by the white 
man’s belief in the inherent degradation of manual 
labor. The old slavemaster psychosis made re- 
spectable only those callings which fell above the 
level of manual labor. Consequently manual 
labor was shunned alike by whites and Negroes 
wherever and whenever possible. Today this 
“work-psychosis” is rapidly changing in the South, 
and there are reasons to believe that it is changing 
more rapidly among the whites than among the 
Negroes, but the good reasons therefor are many. 
More and more the white South is resolving to do 
its own work. This resolve has been accentuated 
by the migration of the Negro northward within 
recent years. “To work or not to work” was a 
question the migrating Negro forced upon the 
Southern white man; he chose to work and because 
of his choice he has learned and is learning how. 
For the Negro this is ‘significant. Today the 
Southern white man has an independence of Negro 
labor both thought impossible fifty years ago; and 
this means in a way a certain weakening of the 
Negro’s economic hold in the South unless com- 
pensated for in a way that is not at present dis- 
cernible. 

More and more Negro labor in the South can 
be dispensed with; more and more the poor white 
man becomes the economic competitor of the 
Negro; more and more Negroes are being rele- 
gated from the economic fields that they once 
thought to be their very own. It has come about 
that for every paying position which the Negro 
holds in the South there are many white candi- 
dates. This is equally true of the North. In hotel 
work, the barber’s trade, and taxi driving we find 
many illustrations of this truth. The tendency is 
becoming more manifest, in even the roughest 
types of manual labor. Then, too, the Negro of 
the South is unskilled for the most part and the 
“machinization” of the South that is gradually go- 
ing on means the displacement of Negro laborers. 
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Pressed upon by white competitors in whose fay or 
the color question often tips the balances of em- 
ployment, displaced gradually, but certainly, by 
the “machinization” of the New South, the eco- 
nomic foundation of the Negro in the South is 
being whittled away. What is more, this “whit- 
tling process” seems to be in its embryonic stages, 
and time may accentuate it. Because of the color 
question and the poorly skilled nature of Negro 
labor the margin of the Negro’s economic life is 
being gradually reduced. 


Again the Negro must face the ugly fact that 
the highest places of employment are closed to 
him. Out in the world of affairs the Negro’s 
“best places” are far too few and far below that 
of the white man’s “best.” The most lucrative 
employment is everywhere closed to the Negro. 
In the fact that the most lucrative positions held 
by Negroes are made by Negroes, is a suggestion 
of far-reaching moment. At present, however. 
the employment made by Negroes for Negroes is 
inconsequential. The best employment of the 
whites is for the whites; or, to put it the “Lincoln 
way,” the best paying positions in this country 
are of the white people, by the white people and 
for the white people. This is to be expected, for 
cannot employers do as they will with employment 
they have to offer? The white man has race pride, 
too, and if it asserts itself in favors to white men 
his is a pardonable sin. Without a prevailing 
sense of social justice, it is hard to imagine how 
the white man can do other than favor his own 
people in a given situation where whites and 
Negroes are thrown into keen competition. The 
conclusion is forced upon us that from the higher 
levels of employment with but few exceptions the 
Negro is shut out. This is another weakness in 
the Negro’s economic foundation. 

Still again, the Negro’s mechanical efficiency is 
not commensurate with industrial development of 
the nation. Granting that employment on_ the 
higher levels is closed to him; granting further 
that the common laborer is being harder and 
harder pressed, a high degree of technical efficiency 
would be a redeeming feature in the premise; but 
this technical efficiency is lacking. The Negro 
bricklayer, carpenter and plasterer enjoy certain 
economic advantages wherever found; but these 
are not perpetuating themselves. The great ad- 
vantage these enjoy in the North will be lost with 
this generation, for these have, for the most part. 
come from the South, where too few recruits are 
in the making. The Durham Conference brought 
out that at the present stage of the Negro’s de- 
velopment, industrial education would be a mar- 
velous advantage; but industrial education is not 
in great favor among the Negroes at present, and 
its advantages therefore are being lost to the race. 
The lack of technical training and opportunities 
for apprenticeship in the industrial arts leaves 
little hope that between the hard-pressed, unskilled 
Negro laborers on the lower levels and the “re- 
jected Negro” at employment’s highest level, in- 
dustrial and technical efficiency can guarantee the 
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security of the Negro’s economic and social life, 
and this guarantee is a prerequisite for the race’s 
further advancement. The Urban League is striv- 
ing vigorously to remedy in part the condition 
outlined, but in the face of a task so stupendous 
it can hardly more than “show the way.” The 
Urban League’s findings corroborate the belief 
that as slight as is the demand for the Negro tech- 
nical expert the demand is far in excess of the 
supply. What is even more significant, nothing is 
being done in a large way to relieve the situation. 
The Negro is technically unqualified for the exac- 
tions of complex industry, although technical 
qualification is the indispensable requisite for in- 
dustrial survival in a complex industrial age. 

Having pointed out that the unskilled Negro 
laborer is being harder and harder pressed even 
for the roughest kinds of work, both by reason of 
the changed and changing psychosis of the South- 
ern white man and by the gradual “machinization” 
of the South; that the doors of economic oppor- 
tunity on the higher levels are “closed to Negroes” ; 
that the Negro’s technical qualification and equip- 
ment are inadequate to the demands of a complex 
industrial order, we are proposing to point out 
some factors which aggravate the situation and 
complicate the problem of relief. 


The first factor is the growth of the professional 
class among Negroes. Our professional schools 
are crowded and crowding, and within the next 
twenty-five years the ranks of Negro professionals 
will be greatly augmented. These professionals 
must live on support given by the Negro masses; 
but where the Negro masses are not economically 
secure the maintenance therefore of the Negro 
professionals is likewise insecure. If the Negro 
masses are economically hard pressed, the pres- 
sure is bound to be exerted in the professional 
ranks. With an ever-increasing professional class 
and with a harder and harder lot among the masses 
there is great danger that the latter will be ex- 
ploited by the former. This means in fine that 
the masses will lose confidence in the Negro classes 
and turn their patronage accordingly to the white 
professionals. Great racial demoralization would 
thus ensue, and the prospects of a robust com- 
mercial life among Negroes would be annulled 
and destroyed. 

The second complicating factor is the readiness 
with which the Negro adopts the highest living 
standards. An ever-rising living standard must 
be paralleled by ever-widening economic oppor- 
tunity if serious maladjustments are to be averted. 
We doubt if the Negro’s economic opportunity is 
keeping pace with his living standards, and in 
case it is not, the economic and social strain will 
be provocative of certain social maladjustments 
which may have unhappy manifestations within 
the next twenty-five years. A living standard that 
in many particulars prompts the Negro employee 
to outdress her employer may have in its final 
analysis a detrimental effect on the economic sit- 
uation in general. The rumor gained currency 
that, according to one of the largest retail mer- 
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chants of Washington, the Negro women purchased 
from just one store $80,000 worth of furs for the 
Howard-Lincoln game of 1926; the information 
has been casually passed along that a Negro physi- 
cian in a certain Northern city owns and operates 
three Lincoln cars. Such information gets to the 
Negro’s white employers, and in a given situation 
where the employer is faced with the alternative 
of giving employment to a Negro or a white man 
it is easy to see how the white man would reason 
that race pride warranted his giving the place to 
the white man, and that the duty of giving em- 
ployment to the Negro was the Negro physician's 
who was able to afford the luxury of three Lin- 
colns, or the ladies’ who could make such financial 
outlay for gala occasions. At any rate, the ap- 
pearance of prosperity which the Negro’s pre- 
tentious living standards warrant may in a given 
situation impress the white employers with the 
Negro’s advancement to the extent that he will be 
disinclined to give employment to a Negro, even 
when the Negro’s efficiency is equal to that of the 
white man a secures the place. Color counts 
in this country; the Negro must live in this country; 
the Negro is “colored.” 

The final complicating factor is the pretentious 
church-building program of the Negroes. In all 
of our large urban centers the people are stag- 
gering beneath crushing burdens of church financ- 
ing, incident to the purchase or erection of beau- 
tiful edifices. The churches must be supported 
by the masses, and when the economic foundation 
of the masses is too slender the churches are bound 
to be harder and harder pressed for financial sus- 
tenance, and this means that the religious leaders 
in general and the ministry in particular must 
drive church members harder and harder. This 
may in turn alienate the masses from the church 
by reason of their inability to bear the financial 
burdens membership in the church will entail. 
The writer met in one of our larger urban centers 
a high-toned Christian woman who recently went 
North. She had not allied herself with any con- 
gregation “because” she said, “my family can 
hardly live and unless one can pay and ‘keep up’ 
in the church one’s welcome there is not the 
warmest.” This attitude may become widespread, 
and when inadequate economic opportunity leaves 
the masses too hard pressed the financial obliga- 
tions of the church will drive many away. This 
will be a calamity. 

When the Israelites entered Canaan the manna 
ceased. The very fact that the Negro is probably 
entering upon the threshold of a larger social life 
and a broader citizenship makes it all the more 
probable that the opposing forces will make their 
last stand, and in its final analysis this stand is 
upon economic grounds. When the manna ceased 
the Israelites had to accustom themselves to a 
different set of circumstances than those surround- 
ing the falling of the manna. In the wilderness 
God fed them and fought for them; in Canaan 
they had to feed themselves and fight to possess 
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I Am Initiated Into The Negro Race 


OR a long time, | have been a member of the 

organization. In fact, from the instant my 
ancestral chromosomes joined forces, my name was 
automatically added to the same roll that contained 
the names of Toussaint L’Ouverture, Crispus At- 
tucks and Booker T. Washington. But until re- 
cently, | had not advanced beyond the novitiate, 
had not tried my lance, nor stood the test of fire 
so that I might deserve all that the title “Necro” 
implies. I had been a Negro by grace of God; 
1 am now a Negro by right of conquest. 

Four months ago I left New York to go South. 
I am sure that when Stanley stood at the brink of 
the interior of the Dark Continent, he faced no 
higher adventure than mine. I, too, was going to 
discover a Lost Race; to dig down amidst the roots 
from whence I sprang; to see black people in the 
land that had risen from the labor of their hands; 
to see the streets my mother knew; to see Negroes 
that were Negroes. I had been born in New York 
City, the capital of the world, been raised in its 
streets and its schools, gone everywhere, did as 
I please, worked where I wished; walked, ridden, 
eaten and talked with white and black alike; cursed 
when I was angry, fought when I was wronged, and 
in all ways functioned like a normal, sweating hu- 
man being. To me, New York had been the World, 
and the South some God-forsaken hinterland, the 
“Sahara of the Beaux Art”, the home of slavery 
and lynching and Confederate memorials, and be- 
nighied blacks who hadn’t money nor sense enough 
to leave. I had often openly boasted that I'd 
sooner “see myself in hell” than go farther south 
than Brooklyn, but gradually the desire to see 
Negroes as they were and as they are in the land 
that reared them, finally overcame my mental in- 
hibition, and four months ago, I boarded a train 
for the heart of Georgia. 

I hesitated for a short space in Washington. 
There I found Howard University, the so-called 
capstone of Negro education, sitting peacefully on 
a hill, with a sedate, old-world campus, strewn 
with windy trees, dignified walks and fairly ade- 
quate buildings. I went into classrooms, visited 
the fine gymnasium and the athletic field, but 
these things I had seen before on many eastern 
campuses, and I had come to find Negro things. 
This was only another college with dark faces at 
the desks and in the rooms, while I was seeking 
things essentially Negro, mine and none others. 
And so, after a mad rush in a car down long wet 
streets along whose vista I saw the dome of the 
capitol, white and solid against the black sky, I 
am just in time to catch a train out of Union Sta- 
tion bound for Atlanta. It is late, and I go im- 
mediately to bed. I awake after several hours of 
pleasant sleep, not startled awake nor suddenly, 
but a sort of quiet awareness of welcome sounds, 
like the hum of turning wheels, or the soft tolling 
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of a bell or the swish and muffled rattling of some 
passing train. It seems a serene interlude, a va- 
cuous transition in which runs through my mind 
the thought that I am leaving behind the life, the 
people, the things that I know to descend pell-me!! 
into a land of mystery and unknown adventures. 

In the morning I go into the dining car for 
breakfast. I get my first view of the southern 
country; my map tells me I am speeding through 
South Carolina, and already the red clay smears 
the landscape, straggling cotton fields slide by, 
and a long mountain shrugs its giant shoulders at 
the sky. As I eat, I am conscious of the sleek 
black waiters and how gay they are, how nicely 
they poise their trays, how extremely polite and 
gracious, how deftly and joyously they sing out. 
“Yes, suh” and “Thank you, suh”. I look, too. 
at the faces of the diners. They seem so solemn 
and staid and serious before these black play-boys. 
But I am slowly aware of a slight, growing dis 
comfort. This red clay country belongs to these 
solemn-faced diners, and their laws say that my 
people, that I, may not eat here. As I look about 
me now all of these white faces are potential ene- 
mies, and I have my first qualm of anxiety. My 
initiation into the Negro Race had begun. 

Atlanta . . . and in my mind visions of 
ancient Greece and the Acropolis . . . and | 
am led through a waiting room labelled “For 
Colored”, and out a side door into a busy street. 
while those who had ridden with me go straight 
through to the front. Here is definitely the part- 
ing of the ways. I enter a street car, pay my fare 
at the front, and follow my brown guide past rows 
of empty seats to the rear of the car. Up Auburn 
Avenue, and I finally alight from the rear end of 
the car, in spite of the fact that the front would 
have been more convenient. From now on, I am the 
Enterer of Side Doors, and Back Doors, and some- 
times No Door At All. My initiation progresses 
rapidly . . . 

In Atlanta, I see many of my relatives, and many 
friends. I visit many peaceful, happy Negro homes: 
I live four days on the campus of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, in whose halls my mother studied as a girl. 
Like a little Oxford, this fine old school nestles 
down amongst its trees. I see Clark University 
and Morris Brown College, and the famous Spell- 
man Institute and to me these things seem good 
, . and yet . . One day I wandered in 
the streets of Atlanta. Down Auburn Avenue, into 
the Carnegie Library that stands on the spot that 
held the old home of my own people, the Cal- 
houns; farther on I looked into Herndon’s famous 
shop and stood for a moment at the heart of this 
“Gate City of the South.” I feel sophisticated and 
“New Yorkv” as I notice with a calm smile the 
apparent crudity and roughness of this town. | 
go on over the bridge to the Terminal Station and 
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the baggage office. There are four of us before 
the window awaiting service, all of us with white 
aces. One turns to another and asks a bit of in- 
the other answers, “I've just hit town, 
pardner and I can’t tell you” the drawl 
of his voice marks him as a southerner 

“I've been misdirected myself by two Nigger porters 
already on this trip. I can’t tell you but you bet- 
ter not ask ony of these Niggers around here. 
They lie to each other so much, they can’t tell 
anything straight. I’m askin’ white men from 
now on.” 

Every time he says “Nigger” there is so much 
venom and sting in his voice that my face feels 
as though he had slapped me once—twice 
and he turns abruptly to me and says, “Brother, 
how do I get to Auburn Avenue?” 

For a moment I do not answer. . . I had 
just left Auburn Avenue. But I answer him slowly 
ar “I do not know”. He looks at me 
a little quizzically, and goes out. I had answered 
him just as he had expected My initia- 
tion had progressed another degree. 

One beautiful Spring-like day, we drive out of 
Atlanta and wind through the red Georgia coun- 
tryside, pass the grim federal prison where Marcus 
Garvey steeped in the dregs of his dreams, down a 
long twisting valley and then out of the cloudy 
mists, the great marble outcrop known as Stone 
Mountain proudly lifts is head. Its rugged majes- 


ty commands the country for miles and miles; as 
we climb the ascending approach, the sheer face of 
the rounded cliff seems a proud hard banner flaunt- 
ed across the sky. Soon we are near enough to make 
out the figures of workmen, hanging from scaf- 
folds, excavating the face of the mountain, upon 
which they are carving the great Confederate Me- 


morial, Already General Lee’s gigantic head pro- 
trudes out of the mountain and gazes off down the 
valley. The entire mountain will soon be an ever- 
lasting memorial to the defenders of the Confed- 
eracy. I look and marvel at this thing. I walk 
over to get a closer view; there at the base of the 
cliff, I find a woman surrounded by a listening 
group of little, white, southern children. Evi- 
dently a teacher with her class. She is telling them 
of the great soldiers to whom this mountain is de- 
dicated, of the glory of southern manhood, of the 
honor of these heroes who defended what was 
theirs.......their wives, their children, their homes, 
their property, their slaves.........and standing there. 
I seem to see the shadow of this great mountain al- 
ready falling upon these little white minds, a sha- 
dow that makes them feel that they are of the blood 
of the greatest and noblest beings on earth, that 
the South was theirs to own, that they were the mas- 
ters of the land, that the blacks were ever slaves 
and theirs to hold . . and I looked down the val- 
ley and saw the mountain shadow lengthen and 
reach into far away Atlanta, and clutch ‘with inky 
fingers the hearts and souls of those fine dark peo- 
ple I had come to know. As I looked again, I could 
see the great shadow flow throughout the South, 
and seitle like a shroud about my heart as I real- 
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ized that this great darkness pervades and tinges 
the very existence of these people of my blood. 
My soul seems to tremble at the thought that liv- 
ing here would make me not only bitter but less a 
man. As well shake my fist at the swirl of pound- 
ing stormy seas as to attempt to hold back this ever 
lengthening shadow. We drive back as the sun 
sets and the dusk falls, and the long shadow of 
Stone Mountain had added its stern degree to my 
initiation into the Negro Race. 

I leave Atlanta one afternoon, and go 150 miles 
South to Fort Valley, the heart of the peach coun- 
try. There I come to know the wonderful work of 
the Fort Valley High and Industrial School; see it 
enriching the lives of an entire community. I go in- 
to the cabins and homes of field hands and farmers; 
I see Negroes working as carpenters, brick-layers. 
builders and mechanics with skilled hands and 
minds; I see the students learning to use their 
hands as well as their heads. To my heart comes a 
great peace and a great hope. Negroes seem to be 
coming into their own right here.. .. ..and one soft 
night, I drive into Alabama on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of all our schools—Tuskegee. There the 
wonders of Booker T. Washington open before me 
like the moving panorama of a great glad dream 
~ « «the masses of students, the teaching of the lit- 
erary and the industrial so beautifully molded . . . 
the wonderful campus, the many, many fine 
buildings, the efficient administration entirely in 
the hands of my people... .. ..the swelling symphony 
of the students singing spirituals.. .. ..These things 
make me feel that in this kind of institution lies the 
entire salvation of my race. I am exalted and in- 
spired; into my heart comes a gay proud singing. 
and as I pause for a moment before the grave of 
the man who lived this vision, I feel that this, too. 
is a part of my initiation. 

I enter the train for my ride home. The glory 
of the things I had just seen so permeates my spirit 
that this Jim Crow car and the “For Colored” sign 
seem fa: away and unreal. I sit like one in a 
dream, until, the train having stopped at some lit- 
tle Alabama town, three people get on the train. 
There is a black man, and a little black boy, evi- 
dently his child. The other is a white man. The 
man and his boy enter my car, and take the seat 
next to mine, their eyes on the whte man who stands 
talking with the conductor. . The conductor asks: 

“Them you’ Niggers, Joe?” 

“Yeah, put “em off at Ochmulgee.” 

And the little black boy stares and listens, and I 
look into his eyes. In them I see a strange sadness, 
and again I feel the coldness of that long shadow; 
I see again a group of little white faces at the base 
of Stone Mountain; I see in this little black boy’s 
eyes that his tiny soul is already drowning in the 
inky flod of the great shadow of that tall dark 
mountain. My dream of Tuskegee shatters in my 
brain poor little Nigger initiated early 
I get mine but a little late.. .. two little Niggers 
in the fiery furnace... .. ..we’d been Negroes by the 
grace of God—full-fledged Niggers now by right 
of conquest! 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 


Jungle Peace 


By Harry ALAN POTAMKIN 


RETIREMENT 


NTO the cradle of these hills 
Blend our bodies as our spirits blend 
To nestle in the trundle of the night. 


Merging the sleep of each into the other's sleep, 
Large avenues of rest into one slumber; 


The hills concede and the hollowed plains. 


Trees yield to our benedictions and allow 
Their blessings, too, we are all blessed. 
The antelope and the white rhinoceros ; 


The tribal thoroughfares are no more thick with 
plunder. 


GARDEN OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


EEPLY suns the hours of morning thrive 
again to many planes 
And the accustomed summer through many doors 
invades 


- The battlements of silence with broad invitations—- 


The langour nestles and the couch is soft. 


The mute considerations that awaken in the heat 
Among the baths of open flower beds and suns, 
The pour of dawns, the fertile and elated life 
Now reassemble for indecisive court. 


Conclave will minister to dreams so tentative 
They lead the will to no precise election. 

A feast of cool hypotheses 

For trial or to postulate. 


CARNIVAL CARNIVORE 


ROM this deep grant of our retirement, 
Out of this alcove, this niche of slumber 
And unlabored contemplation bursts! 


The Universe explodes in pachydermatous thuds, 
The white rhinoceros implanted in the river 
Becomes a moving declaration. Plants creep. 


Tongues of plants are mucilaginous red 
Tongues of anteaters, suddenly carnivorous. 
Birds hiss and crocodiles are bloated. 


Man the source and man the sustenence, 
The universe is appetent, flesh is respite. 
Awakening to this jungle peace 
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Black Flute 


By M. V. 


H E had taken a reed and made him stops 
And set it to his mouth, 

And was strolling along our careless street 
That follows the river south— 

A black boy and a reedy flute, 

A black child skipped behind— 

A white man, following, laughed and said, 
“This is a lucky find! 

That boy can swing a better pick 

Than any man at the Dam, 

But who'd a thought o° music and him! 
Lawd! any black boy can lam 

A tune out o° a cast iron pipe, 

Or a wooden railroad tie— 

If they couldn’t open up and sing 

Every last one ‘d die!” 


But I was plashing on the brink 
Of a sleepy river wide, 

Playing hide and seek in reeds 
That covered the shallow side; 

I was swinging from a vine 

That gripped a mighty tree, 
Higher and higher, pulsing, glad, 
A rhythm of eternity; 

I was dancing in a glade, 

The moon and | were mad, 

Till cool, dewed grass held quivering limbs 
And breath was the pain I had; 

I was lost in a night-black wood, 
And heard a clear birdsong: 
Dropping in weariness, 1 dreamt 


That walking I found the dawn— 


The reedy flute was under the hill, 
Each went back to his task. 

A black god caught us unaware, 

We dropped each needful mask 
Hiding the child-face that must light 
When a flute player passes by— 

“If they coula's open up and sing 
Every last one ’d die!” 


A Bridge 
(To the Utica Jubilee Singers) 
By Eart BiceLow Brown 
IU build a slender shining bridge, 
Mystically strong, 
Across the cleft of sorrows; it’s 
A silver bridge of song. 


It spans the space of memories. 
It meets the throne of grace,— 

It arches like a magic road 
Above the rift of race. 
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Primitive Negro Sculpture 


and Its Influence on 
Modern Civilization 


Radio Address on Opportunity Magazine Program 
Over Station WABC, Steinway Building, N. Y., 
March 22, 1928 


By Avsert C. Barnes 


RIMITIVE Negro sculpture consists of idols 
made to be worshipped and of masks designed 
for use in heathen rites. The date of its origin 
is not known, although there are good reasons to 
believe that it goes back to the times of the ancient 
Greeks and Egyptians. 

Twenty years ago primitive African sculpture 
was a mere curiosity, of interest only to the an- 
thropologist and ethnologist. Today its best 
examples are recognized by connoisseurs to be 
equal in artistic value to the great Greek, Egyptian 
and Chinese sculpture, and quite as difficult to 
obtain. People who saw the birth of the vital 
era in art, which began about two decades ago, 
were profoundly astonished to realize that its 
source of inspiration was the work of a race that 
was for centuries condemned to a servile status. 
Nothing could have seemed more unbelievable 
than that these idols and masks of the ancient 
Africans should have been responsible for the 
creative work in painting, music, sculpture and 
literature which has moved the whole cultured 
world so deeply during the past twenty years. 
Just at the moment when the art values of Negro 
sculpture had been discovered, contemporary Eu- 
ropean art seemed suddenly to have lost its cre- 
ative powers. Art threatened to decline into a 
period of academicism and eclecticism like that 
which occurred in Italy in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. At that critical moment the treas- 
ures of Negro sculpture were recaptured from the 
anthropologist and the antiquarian, and served as 
a new impetus toward creative work in plastic art, 
in music and in poetry which has so profoundly 
affected contemporary European and American 
civilization. 

Primitive Negro sculpture was not the work of 
savages, for only a small part of the population 
of Africa was in a savage state. The sculpture 
was the manifestation of a life which was a stable 
organization, thoroughly adjusted to its surround- 
ings and was therefore able to find natural, au- 
thentic expression. Before the coming of the 
Portuguese into Central Africa, in the Sixteenth 
Century, the Negroes had established a mode of 
life in harmony with their environment and con- 
zenial to their temperament. Their material wants 
were slight, food was abundant and they required 
little clothing and shelter. As they had no com- 
merece with the world at large, they were free 
from economic pressure. Hence they had ample 
leisure for the free exercise of their powers, and 
especially of their vivid and dramatic religious 
instinet, enriched by their luxuriant imagination. 
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Figure by Modigliani 
Reproduced from “The Approach to Art” by Mary Mullen 


Although they lacked scientific conceptions and 
their religious rites were consequently full of 
superstition, the very naiveté of their religion 
made it more colorful and dramatic. It was a 
religion into which they could pour all their in- 
stincts—their fondness for music, for the dance, 
for histrionics, for ceremony; in general, for par- 
ticipation in a natural, spontaneous, rhythmic 
group-activity, 

Into this paradise came the Europeans in the 
early Sixteenth Century, and very soon the natural 
life of the Negro was at an end. The material 
powers and prestige of the white race deprived 
the Negroes of their freedom, their self-confidence 
and their initiative. Reduced to a status of in- 
feriority, they sought to imitate the Europeans, 
and their native art died. 

What is there in these strange African carvings 
in wood, ivory and stone to justify the enthusiastic 
praise of modern critics, and what contributions 
to contemporary education and culture were in- 
spired by them? 

In any work of art we must first of all realize 
what not to look for as well as what positive values 
to expect. Negro statues and masks express no 
ideals of physical beauty nor of moral or intel- 
lectual character and tell no interesting story. 
What they do possess instead of these extraneous 
kinds of appeal is sculptural design. And this 
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design is a quality which we are apt not to see 
unless we are specially trained and are willing to 
put aside our usual ways of looking at a statue 
and learn instead to appreciate design. 

What is meant by design in sculpture? Design 
is the essential characteristic of all works of art. 
It is achieved by taking certain basic themes or 
motifs, then repeating, varying, contrasting and 
interrelating them to form a unified, harmonious 
whole. For example, in music the composer's 
theme is certain melodic phrases and chord pro- 
gressions; the painter takes lines, colors, spaces 
and areas of light and dark. In similar manner 
the sculptor uses grooves, ridges and contours of 
objects, surfaces of different curvature, angularity, 
texture and degree of smoothness, all of which 
he works into masses of different shapes, such as 
cylinders, spheres and the variations of these and 
other shapes. He selects a few particular forms 
which he varies and combines in countless dif- 
ferent ways. 


The repetition of similar lines, planes and 
masses gives an effect of rhythmic sequence, as of 
beats in music, which satisfies the instinctive crav- 
ing for rhythm which all human beings possess 
innately. When a characteristic rhythm pervades 
the various parts of an object, we feel a har- 
monious unity, and this satisfies another universal, 
natural desire, that of order and equilibrium. But 
if the similarity of parts is too close, the design 
tends to become monotonous; consequently an 
imaginative artist introduces unexpected and sur- 
prising variations and contrasts, but without de- 
stroying the underlying sense of harmony. 

Selection of certain aspects and elimination of 
others is the essence of all art, and a worker who 
merely copies nature, though he may astonish us 
with his technical skill, is more a counterfeiter 
than a creative artist. The sculptors of all the 
great past traditions departed from natural ana- 
tomical proportions in order to create the sculp- 
tural design which makes their statues works of 
art. In other words, the distortion which per- 
plexes many observers in African art exists also 
in the statues of the ancient Greeks, Egyptians 
and Chinese. In Negro sculpture, however, the 
body is altered more freely and extensively, with 
the resulting achievement of a greater wealth of 
striking and different rhythms—just as the music 
of the Negro spirituals is infinitely richer in 
rhythms than European music. This rich and 
varied rhythmic harmony is what makes both 
the past. Since these rhythms of Negro sculpture 
authentic, natural forms of art that rank with the 
greatest achievements of the other civilizations of 
the past. Since these rhythms of Negro sculpture 
are composed of fully shaped masses as well as 
lines and surfaces, the typical Negro statue has a 
degree of vigorous three-dimensional solidity 
greater than that of any other sculpture. 

The modern Negro’s justifiable pride in his race, 
due largely to universal recognition of his musical 
accomplishment, has been powerfully fortified by 
the rediscovery of ancient Negro. sculpture and 
by the acknowledgment of the most important 
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contemporary artists, of the magnitude of their 
debt to it. It released them from the shackles of 
outworn traditions and gave a new stimulus |) 
freedom of expression. It also revealed an wi- 
suspected wealth of artistic endowments in the 
Negro race, a sense for the visible essentials of 
natural objects and an ability to arrange forms in 
varied, rhythmic, harmonious, moving designs 
which do not suffer by comparison with the mos' 
distinguished classic achievements of any of the 
other races, 

It is no exaggeration to claim that the best of 
what has been developed in contemporary ar: 
during the past twenty years owes its origin to 
the inspiration of primitive Negro sculpture. In 
the painting and sculpture of the recognized 


10th Century African Sculpture 
Reproduced from “The Approach to Art” by Mary Mullen 


leaders of our age—Picasso, Matisse, Modigliani. 
Lipchitz, Soutine and others—any trained observer 
can recognize the Negro motive. The music of 
the famous French group of composers known as 
The Six—Satie, Auric, Honneger, Milhaud, Pou- 
lenc and Talliaferro—is the ancient Negro spirit 
embodied in musical forms representative of the 
highest degree of musical culture and knowledge. 
Much of Strawinsky’s best work belongs to the 
same caegory. Diaghlieff, the director of the 
Russian ballet, fused the spirit of Negro sculpture 
with the essence of Russian music and dance and 
created some of the best pieces of the famous 
(Continued on page 147) 
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The Urban League Conference at Philadelphia 


TUESDAY, APRIL 10 


Ce at the announced hour of 2:00 
P. M. the first session of the Urban League’s 
18th annual conference got under way in the 
auditorium of the Social Service Building in Phil- 
adelphia. Prior to that hour forty-two delegates 
hal already visited the registration table and se- 
cured their conference badges and programs. Thus 
from the very first the sessions were well attended. 
Charles S. Johnson, Director Department of 
Research and Investigations of the National Urban 
League, was the presiding officer at the first ses- 
sion which took the form of a research seminar in 
the fields of health, crime, industry, and race rela- 
tions. Abstracts of a group of recent studies with 
conclusions pertinent to Negro problems, prepared 
by Mr. Johnson, were distributed and the group 
discussed these various studies. 


Particular attention was paid to the studies of 
the Negro—white crossings by Melville Herskovits. 
the Seashore tests of Guy B. Johnson, designed to 
measure specific musical talents, and the studies 
of Negro mortality by Dr. Louis I. Dublin and 
J. H. Mason Knox. This lead to a discussion of 
the various health studies made by Urban League 
secretaries, particularly those by Alonzo Thayer 
in Atlanta and Pittsburgh, by B. E. Mays in 
Tampa, and by R. Maurice Moss in Baltimore. 
Charts to illustrate the conditions in Pittsburgh 
were exhibited and explained by Mr. Thayer. In 
the discussion of Mr. Thayer’s charts there became 
apparent a very interesting disagreement between 
the figures on Negro population as computed by 
the League and as figured by the health department 
on a purely statistical allowance for normal 
growth. The true effect of Negro immigration can- 
not be determined until the next general census. 


Time did not permit a detailed discussion of the 
crime, industry and race relations studies. From 
the first session the delegates hurried to the South 
West Branch Y. W. C. A., where a reception was 
given by the hostesses, a most charming and graci- 
ous group. Philadelphia began at this point to 
show a very pleasing hospitality to her guests meet- 
ing in annual session for the first time in that city. 


The evening of the first day was spent in an 
executive session of workers and Board members. 
William H. Baldwin of the Brooklyn Urban League 
and Alfred Stern of the Julius Rosenwald Founda- 
tion shared honors as presiding officers of this 
meeting where intimate matters of policy affecting 
the Urban League and Opportunity were fully 
and freely discussed. The programed speakers 
were N. B. Allen, of the Columbus Urban League: 
S. A. Allen of the Boston local; Miss Bertha Lee 
Washington, of the Welfare League for Colored 
People of White Plains, N. Y., and Elmer A. 
Carter of the St. Paul Urban League. 


R. Maurice Moss. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11 


A BRILLIANT discussion by James H. Hubert 
of the practical findings of the Research Semi- 

nary conducted by Charles S. Johnson, Editor 
of OpporTUuNITY, on the first Conference day, initi- 
ated Wednesday’s elaborate program. 

The question of the mulatto which was raised 
by reference to Reuter’s most recent study provoked 
a heated discussion, Secretaries from a number 
of cities began to relate naive experiences cs- 
pecially in industry where mulattoes were pre- 
ferred or not preferred for service. Jesse O. 
Thomas of Atlanta gave one of his characteristic 
shocks when he observed that 95 per cent of the 
Negro business men have mulattoes employed in 
their offices. A heated discussion followed and 
William R. Conners of Cleveland led by saying, 
in most cases the matter of personal efhciency was 
the deciding factor in employment; William I. 
Evans of Buffalo also emphasized the fact that the 
problem was not one of color but of business and 
economics. Wayne L. Hopkins of Philadelphia 
told an interesting story of employers calling for 
“high yallers” and receiving “high browns” or 
blacks instead as very efficient workers with appro- 
priate explanations made by the League’s office. 
Miss Elizabeth Walton, a white member of the 
National and Local New York League Boards, 
mentioned an interesting case of a very efficient 
Jewish lady who was turned down by Scribners 
Magazine Corporation because of her race but now 
is Assistant Editor of the Century Magazine. Mr. 
Stern of the Rosenwald Fund of Chicago remarked 
that we all have prejudices and they are not con- 
fined to any particular field, and that in most 
cases the individual equation was the determining 
factor. 

Health 

The problem of health as presented by the find- 
ings also provoked some interesting discussion. 
E. S. Lewis of Kansas City mentioned the attempts 
to coordinate the public health program by in- 
teresting Negro physicians in enrolling for a course 
in public health instructions. T. Arnold Hill 
stressed the problem of Health being made a major 
importance in the National program since there 
was such a variety of health programs conducted 
by each of the Leagues with no apparent con- 
tiguity of purpose. He also suggested that the 
Research Department work out a National Pro- 
gram based on the needs of the various cities. 

Summary 

Mr. Johnson gave a brief resumé that mentioned 
the necessity for an exchange procedure on the 
intimate difficulties of the local Secretaries in their 
industrial problem, and also a continuous health 
program. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the ad- 
justment and relief in emergencies. Miss Mary 
McDowell, head worker of the University Settle- 
ment, Chicago, Illinois, and an Urban League 
board member presided. 


| 
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The introductory discussions were made by three 
persons who have had first hand experience in 
disaster relief; namely, Robt. E. Bondy, Manager 
of the Eastern Area of the American Red Cross, 
Jesse O. Thomas, member of the Special Negro 
Mississippi Advisory Committee and John T. Clark, 
member of the St. Louis Tornado Relief Com- 
mittee. 

The key note of Mr. Bondy’s address was that 
relief is given in kind direct to the sufferer and 
that group and racial co-operation are sought in 
the stricken community. He stated that out of 
600,000 beneficiaries in the recent Mississippi flood 
approximately 450 or 500,000 were Negroes. He 
emphasized two ways by which not to get coopera- 
tion; namely, by baiting or snooping around to 
get information and the injection of issues not re- 
lated to the immediate necessities of relief. A 
rather animated discussion followed. Mr. Eugene 
K. Jones, National Executive Secretary, pointed 
out that the Red Cross learned the value of co- 
operating with Negro social, agencies especially 
after the race problem had complicated the issue 
of relief. 

Jesse O. Thomas gave a statistical summary of 
relief for Negroes in the recent Mississippi dis- 
aster. “It is estimated,” he said, “that the flood 
did 284 million dollars damage, and that it cov- 
ered a distance of 20,000 miles.” In specific in- 
stances he pointed out complications brought about 
because of the race problem. 

John T. Clark in opening the discussion graphic- 
ally described the fine spirit of cooperation and co- 
ordination of social forces in the recent St. Louis 
tornado disaster when 200 blocks were laid waste. 

Evening Session 

John T. Emelen, one of Philadelphia’s outstand- 
ing philanthropists, presided and gave a splendid 
history of the origin of the National Urban League 
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as an introduction to the meeting. Eugene Kinck| 
Jones, Executive Secretary, enumerated the recent 
achievements of the National and some of the loca} 
leagues. Two outstanding achievements he stressed, 
were the recent interest in the race question and 
the New Negro of Harlem. 

Sherman Kingsley, the President of the Nationa! 
Conference of Social Work, quoted figures which 
indicated the progress of the Negro. He also men- 
tioned some of the local problems of Philadelphia, 
and gave a cordial welcome to the assembled dele- 
gates. 

Miss Mary McDowell, one of the best friends of 
the National Urban League stirred the audience 
by relating experiences she had on her recent trip 
to Fisk and Tuskegee. She told how the spirituals 
sung by the students thrilled her and advised the 
Northerners not to lose the native art of singing, 
“for a singing people are a progressive people.” 

She also made a plea for tolerance on the part 
of all racial groups and a continuance of the quest 
for mutual understanding. E. S. Lewis 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12 


HURSDAY morning’s session was devoted to a 
discussion of the problems faced by the local 
Urban Leagues. R. Maurice Moss of the Bal- 

timore Urban League opened the discussion with a 
summary of the problems as detailed by the 
League’s local executives. It developed that “the 
failure of a large number of people, both white 
and colored, to really understand what the League 
is attemptign to do is the most serious situation 
faced in the several communities.” Plans for over- 
coming this misunderstanding were presented from 
the floor. The introduction of Negroes into new 
positions in industry appeared as the second most 
pressing problem while the lack of adequate facil- 
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ities for the care of the ill and others needing 
special care ranked third. Mr. John Clark of St. 
Louis, discussed publicity from the standpoint of 
placards, moving pictures, and contact with re- 
porters. Mr. Alonzo Thayer of Pittsburgh, gave a 
graphic presentation of facts; Mr. Thompson of 
Akron, presented the interesting problems that 
arise from two boards functioning in the same 
organization. Mr. Samuel Allen of Boston 
brought forth a lively discussion with the subject 
of internes. Mr. Gerald E. Allen of Canton, Ohio. 
outlined the work carried on by his organization. 
special emphasis being laid upon the housing con- 
dition. The organization’s ability to carry on a 
highly successful program is partly due to its new 
building costing $40,000. William Lloyd Garri- 
son presided at this session at the conclusion of 
which the photographer “shot” the entire group. 

Thursday afternoon several of the social agen- 
cies, including two hospitals, a home for crippled 
children and another for women, and a boys’ club. 
played hosts to the delegates who filled two large 
motor busses for the visits. At one of the hospitals 
the visitors were given a thrill by being allowed to 
witness an Operation, 

Beautiful Egyptian Hall at Wannamakers was 
the scene of the great public mass meeting on 
Thursday evening. Over 2,000 people packed the 
auditorium for this meeting while the “New Negro 
told his story.” Among the speakers were: Rev. 
Shelton H. Bishop, John E. Nail, Dr. John P. 
Turner, John W. Davis, Miss Crystal Bird, Leslie 
Pinckney Hill, G. Edward Dickenson and Eugene 
Kinckle Jones. 

Music was furnished by Mrs. Christine Cald- 
well, Miss Ernestine Jessie Covington and the 
band and choral club of the Robert Ogden Asso- 
ciation. Countee Cullen read his poem “Heritage”. 


Gerald F. Allen. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 13 


HE final day’s sessions were significant because 
they introduced a more advanced approach on 
the part of the organization to the problems 

of the Negro in Industry. There was a definite 
effort at this conference to link the industrial prob- 
lems of the Negro with other economic causations. 
The results were quite gratifying. 

In the morning session, at which T. Arnold Hill, 
Director of the Department-#f Industrial Rela- 
tions, National Urban League, “presided, the dis- 
cussion and talks centered around two themes. 
The first of these “Relating the Problem of the 
Negro in Industry to the General Economic Ques- 
tions of the Day.” was discussed by Henry T. 
Hunt, Attorney for the Brotherhood of Pullman 
Car Employees, and former member of the War 
Labor Board. Mr. Hunt used the activities and 
efforts of this union as the basis for his talk. He 
felt that though the Porters had not secured the 
recognition that they had sought from the Boards 
to which they have appealed, there is no reason 
for absolute discouragement. With the strike vote 
of the porters in the offing, and with the officers 
ond representatives of the men planning other 
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hearings a new success is seen. For this group 
and others similarly identified, Mr. Hunt sought a 
closer cooperation and a wider understanding. 

The problems of apprenticeship have been acute 
ones in effecting an adjustment of the Negro to 
an industrial environment. R. H. Spahr, in charge, 
Employer-Employee Relations Service, U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was well aware of this as he 
read a paper on “Apprenticeship as Equipment 
for Service.” Presenting an analysis of the dis- 
tribution of Negro workers in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, he offered suggestions 
for the establishment of apprenticeship systems in 
trades employing a large number of Negroes. 
(Copies of Mr. Spahr’s speech may be secured 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.) 

Significant was the approach of Wallace A. Bat- 
tle, Field Secretary of the American Church In- 
stitute for Negroes. In emphasiaing the need for 
intensive industrial training he pointed out that 
there is not one real trade school for Negroes in 
the country. To Mr. Battle Hampton and Tuske- 
gee were semi-industrial schools endeavoring to 
give a combined industrial and literary course. 
Yet, it was evident that the schools had been think- 
ing of this situation when President John W. Davis, 
of West Virginia Collegiate Institute, announced 
that institution’s plan of “Service Education,” 
which he describes as an “attempt at being truth- 
ful in our educational program.” In this unique 
venture for vocational training with the coopera- 
tion of the employers of West Virginia, traditional 
school processes are to be ignored and the enroll- 
ment is to be based upon the vocational needs of 
individual students and not upon literary pre- 
requisites. 

There was a luncheon conference between the 
morning and afternoon sessions, at which time 
these workers interested in Industry sought ad- 
vice and experience on the various industrial 
problems in their communities. A panoramic 
survey of the discussion: reveals that it included 
—new fields for placing Negro workers—meth- 
ods of approach to. employers—wages—unem- 
ployment, public works and their relation to the 
Negro’s employment status. 

“Trends in Labor Organization” was the theme 
of the afternoon session, presided over by Ira De 
A. Reid, Industrial Secretary, New York Urban 
League. A. J. Muste, Chairman of the Faculty, 
Brookwood Labor College, New York, in speaking 
on this subject, traced briefly the development of 
the American labor movement showing that its 
present attack is centered on the unskilled work- 
ers in basic industries. These industries are rel- 
atively mew and include the newer industrial 
workers, who are women;-children, farmers, Ne- 
groes and Mexicans. Mr. Muste felt that the Ne- 
cro owed to the labor movement of this country 
his efforts to make it progressive and functional, 
exerting a social and spiritual force and having 
political expression. Though well aware of the 


dificulties that the Negro has faced in endeavor- 
(Continued on Page 152) 
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Miss Marjorie Wellborn Smith, a Northern white wom- 
an who went to Anniston, Ala., to teach colored children, 
relates a spiritual and intellectual conversion in this trans- 
cript of a letter to one of her pupils: 

Dear Gertrude:— 

It has been but seven months since I have been among 
you as a teacher yet those seven months have been big 
eye openers for me. During that time I have come to know 
you girls and to love you from the sincerest depths of 
my soul. You have won my heart but not only my heart is 
with your people. I have studied the works of the leaders 
of your race, I have met some of those most actively en- 
gaged in cultural pursuits and my mind sees in your 
creative intellectuals, of which there are not a few, a great 
group whose minds run smoothly, whose minds function 
acutely, whose minds work forcefully and cut keenly; a 
great group of subtle, clever and original minds of which 
the whole world as well as you yourselves should be justly 
proud. I see that there are those among your leaders who 
are not only endowed with the same mental processes, but 
whose minds obviously function te the same depth and with 
that same pe.etrating analysis that characterizes the white 
leaders. 

When I came South I knew little of the Negro. My 

nal acquaiatanceship was limited to the few colored 
children who had gone to grade school with me, the wash 
woman, several laborers, a colored policewoman, an at- 
tomey’s wife and an inspiring head of a backwoods school 
for illiterate Negro adults of Mississippi. Of the several 
Negro college classmates, some of them honorary, I knew 
one by name. I knew of the work of Booker T. Washington 
and had become vaguely conscious of the “attempts” and 
“efforts” of your modernists. 

I came to the South to teach a people made relatively 
poor and ignorant by force of unfair and unjust circum- 
stances. I expected to find you a helpless lot, yearning for 
intellectual opportunities yet entirely dependent upon us. 
I expected to find you crude and clumsy both as to your 
mental and physical polish and co-ordination, I expected 
to see you pitifully bowed down by the crushing cir- 
cumstances of your social environment. You know how 
surprised and delighted I was with the fine, capable, ener- 
getic, ambitious, resourceful and happy, well-poised girls 
I found. 

I came down with no feeling of prejudice or aversion, 
yet deep down in my heart ¥ felt that the Negro had yet 
to prove that he was not the white man’s decided inferior. 
I felt too, that the process of proving might take two or 
three generations. I had no prejudice save for the fact that 
I had not yet seen that the Negro was not inferior. To me 
it mattered not whether he was inferior or superior, I would 
love him and help him if necessary. For the sake of 
humanity | would protect him. Even if I could not love 
and respect him, even if I cowd not admire him, I would 
want him to shield him from harsh, cruel and inhuman 
treatment, just as I would want to protect and care for the 
dumb animal. I hope you believe that. 

But the glorious part is you are not dumb animals. Your 
history shows it. Since way back in Revolutionary days 
members of your race have been leaders in the profes- 
sional fields, they have directed the thought of many select 
and cultured white circles in the fields of religion, medicine. 
politics and social philosophy. When I came to you I did 
not find you with upturned hands waiting for the gifts that 
the white man might more or less graciously extend, but I 
found your arms full of the gifts which you yourselves 
had developed on your own initiative—gifts which were 
the expression and expansion of your innate creative en- 
dowment. 

You are not the meek, docile and weak creature sen- 
timentally pictured in the pages of fiction, vilely recorded 
in the pages of biased history. You are intense, firm and 
strong. I admire your bitterness, fierceness and radicalism 
for it shows that you will allow no man to trample you 
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under his foot, you will allow no man to walk off with your 
rights and privileges. You are not dependent upon the 
help of the white man to achieve justice for the members 
of your race. You do not look to him to right your wrongs, 
you do not send him humble petitions, you do not ask 
his sympathy, pity or even encouragement. You are able 
and perfectly capable of solving your own problems—in- 
tellectual, religious, social and political. 

Our help is not by any means essential to your imme 
diate realization of a fuller life or to your ultimate triumph 
over environmental circumstances. You will not be crushed, 
you will not be stiffled for you have within you that in- 
domitable spark—that spirit by which we recognize the 
true man. There is no doubt within my heart that 
eventually you will come within your own. 

The white man has been largely unaware of your achieve- 
ment and qualities because he has either deliberately 
closed his eyes or with eyes open has failed to observe— 
has failed to credit you with what he sees. There is need 
for much work among the white people regarding our 
relations with your particular race. Among the truly 
Christian and pacific there is much hope, but there are 
numerous other strong and vigorous groups which cannot 
be so easily reached and perhaps never convinced. 

First, there is the group that seems to have an involun- 
tary feeling of fighting hatred and repulsion toward any 
other race. They seem instinctively to feel as do the cat and 
dog toward each other. Then there are the egotistic bullies 
who like to domineer. They glory in their cruel interpre- 
tation of their motto, Might makes Right. There are the 
politicians who must have their group control whatever the 
price, whatever the loss to humanity. And there are those 
who, regardless of the question of superiority, feel that 
people of different races, different nationalities, different 
tastes, (within the same race,) different interests, different 
customs, different religions and different traditions are 
happiest apart. They feel that each will achieve more if 
untouched by the other. They feel that the racial and 
class co-operation means a break down of their cherished 
and sacred institutions. They do not believe that they 
will be made the richer by these wider contacts but that 
confusion and chaos will prevail and that nothing fine will 
survive. 

I most firmly believe that inter-racial harmony must 
be based on the scientific application of the principles 
implied in the teachings of Christ. But I would not have 
the white man treat you fairly just because he is a Christian. 
I would not have the white man be just, unbiased, un- 
prejudiced and tolerant solely because he is a Christian. 
but I would have the white man treat you with the respect 
and courtesy that he accords the worthy men of his own 
race. As the captain of one team grips the hand of the 
opposing team in sportsmanlike competition so would I have 
the white man grip the hand of the black man. No one 
enjoys an easy game. A game with one team vastly superior 
to the other. A zero to zero game is much more interesting 
between two strong teams, than a thirty to zero game with 
one side always walking away with the ball. A true fighter 
does not challenge one whom he is sure of overcoming. 
The big boy feels no glory in beating the little boy. I 
would have the whit n know you—know your leaders— 
know your. many int ectual achievements and I would 
have him recognize you as a worthy opponent. I would 
have him recognize you as a positive creative force work- 
ing, achieving and dreaming on the same plane with him. 
Many a white man realizes your force in a negative way 
as he recognizes peril and dread disease. But I would 
have him recognize your constructive and independent 
qualities as a basis for co-operation. Many a white man 
thinks of you as the coming race. I would have him see 
that your leaders have already come and that it is but a 
question of time when the masses will be following in their 
footsteps. 

If the white tolerates you only as one Christian tolerates 
another in terms of pacific brotherly love there is great 
danger of his maintaining the attitude of the superior being 
who but condescends to be “nice” to his inferiors. There 
is grave danger of his pleasing his egotism by ever main- 
taining the beneficent attitude of the mighty and strong 
protecting the puny and weak. There is danger of his 
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always looking at you as the father looks on the young 

child, with the aproving and sympathetic, yet amused smile 
of the experienced and wise. You have no true freedom 
of the spirit as long as whatever privileges you gain are 
charitably granted with the permission of the whites. You 
have no true freedom as long as you accept favors in that 
spirit. You have no true freedom as long as the white 
race has the attitude of allowing you to do this and allow- 
ing you to do that, just as the elementary teacher grants her 
pupils “free” play as long as they step within certain 
limits but steps in to assert her autocratic control when 
the boundaries are reached. For the sake of law and 
order certain rules must be observed by society but they 
should be mutually made and mutually obgerved. 

It makes me boil when | see the white man praise you 
as one commends a small child for his efforts. It makes 
me boil when I see you respond to such praise. Behind 
that praise is the mental feeling that he is superior and 
therefore capable of judging you. Back of your re- 
sponse is a feeling of inferiority and an anxious desire to 
meet the approval of the white man. Stand on your own 
feet. Don’t kow-tow for the white man’s applause and 
sanction. He is a man and you are a man. If he can not 
see it with his mind and heart make him see it with your 
fist. Resent the white man’s pat on the back. You should 
be proud of his recognition only as you are proud of be- 
ing friends with those who seek and find the truth what- 
ever that truth may be. The present great need of inter- 
racial harmony, in addition to a more Christ-like attitude 
toward each other, is a more extensive knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the achievements of the Negro, both past and 
present. As a result of a more intimate acquaintance with 
his own history, the Negro can not fail to develop a sin- 
cere pride, a pride based on true facts, a pride entirely 
apart from the more primitive and elemental instincts 
and emotions of patriotism, a pride entirely apart from 
that superior pride which springs as a rebound from a 
feeling of inferiority. It will be a just, firm, sound and sane 
pride. 

As a result of the findings revealed in Negro history 
the white man can not fail to gain a new conception and 
a deep respect for his colored brother. With a true un- 
dertanding of the Negro’s ideals, ambitions and aspira- 
tions the white man will be convinced that if he treats the 
Negro as a man, as a fellow citizen, he need not fear that 
his institutions, his contributions to civilization will be 
ruthlessly destroyed as by a powerful jungle beast. 

Side by side, and shoulder to shoulder the black man 
and the white man sing the Star Spangled Banner, and 
America The Beautiful. Side by side, and shoulder to 
shoulder the white man and the black man sing the 
Negro National Anthem. for in the realization of the 
white man’s dream is the Negro’s hope and opportunity, 
in the realization of the Negro’s dream has the white man 
reached his goal of true democracy. 


Individual Expression in Dramatics at Bennett College 
for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 
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BENNETT COLLEGE, AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
NEGRO WOMANHOOD 


The educational field, as the meeting place of psychologi- 
cal and sociological experimentation, is justly receiving a 
great amount of attention in modern thought. Among 
other catch words, “self-development”, “individuality”, 
“self-determination”, and “non-paternalistic government” 
are of the commonest in everyday parlance. Bennett Col- 
lege for Women, situated in a progressive little southern 
city, is attempting to prove by actual experimentation that 
there is in very truth a_ practicable non-paternalistic 
government, that self-development and the determination of 
true personality and individuality among young Negro wom- 
en are not mere opium laden dreams of enthusiasts. 


Negro womanhood has here its great opportunity to prove 
itself in many respects. Bennett College for Women is 
the only school for Negroes of collegiate rank with a 
faculty composed entirely of Negro women. The ideals 
which these young women are attempting to realize at 
Bennett are those incident to any college, anywhere. But 
they go further. Believing with Goethe that the true gov- 
ernment teaches the individual to govern himself, a sys- 
tem of student government has been set up at Bennett 
College . . . and it is workng. Faculty and students have 
toward each other a big-and-little-sister relationship making 
for better understanding on the part of both. The of- 
ficials stand firmly on the question of honest work. No 
dishonesty is excusable, no bluffing, either from the lecture 
rostrum or the humblest seat in the class room. The close 
of the first six weeks of the current school year found 
twenty per cent of the college students with a general 
average of B or better in all subjects. This is merely a 
straw in the wind . .. but pointing to the effect of honest 
work faithfully done. 


Research in fields sociological, physical, or psychological 
has no better opportunity than here, where the students 
are urged to do their own thinking, to live their own lives 
with all due respect to the rights of others, and with the 
help which willing, well-trained minds can give them. 


These are the ideals, over and above those of physical 
and mental attainment, which actuate the policies of Ben- 
nett College. In all fairness to the situation it must be 
noted that the college is in its experimental stage. It is 
now in its second year as a college exclusively for Negro 
girls. Nevertheless, the college enrollment shows a five- 
fold increase this year over that of last year. There is an 
esprit de corps on the campus which may be felt. The 
college girls have made their own rules of guidance with- 
out faculty aid, and are abidimg by them; rules covering 
the major fields of living in a school community mainly 
by the expedient of offering suggestions and leaving final 
decisions to the discretion of the individual. 

Interest has been shown. in formulating a well-defined 
program for intra-mural sports, for giving earnest atten- 
tion to dramatics, for doing something more than “dab- 
bling” in the arts. 


Seventy-eight per cent of the present enrollment plan 
to enter the teaching field. Nearly fifteen per cent of the 
young ladies express themselves as desiring to enter the 
business world. Bennett is attempting to give the type of 
training which will enable the heart to guide the head . . . 
a much more difficult task than mere training of the head. 

Professor M. J. Herskovits, in addressing a body of 
Negro students in Columbia University said, “Education 
should make us creative, inter-racially social, and sexually 
impersonal.” Believing that if Americans of African 
decent are ever to step upon their rightful platform in the 
destiny of nations it must be at least partially through 
the efforts of the sisters of our men, Bennett College for 
Women is attempting the great task of stimulating creative- 
ness, inculeating and encouraging world-friendship, of 
wakening higher ideals and motives; to the aid of educa- 
tion in general, and the glory of Negro womanhood. “Edu- 
cate a man, anc you educate an individual, Educate a 
woman, and you educate a family.” 


(Signed) Carol Cotter. 


a 
i 
—— 


ROM Avignon (Vauclose) France, Walter White, who 

is nearly winding up his year abroad as a Gug- 
genheim fellow sends us a page from Candide, one of the 
most exclusive and intel'ectual French journals to which 
none other than André Maurois, author of Ariel and Dis- 
raeli, has contributed an article on Negro Poetry in the 
United States for the issue of March 15. Any reaction M. 
Maurois might have to Negro work and life should be in- 
teresting to the readers of this column, and so we pass: 
on to you this translation of his article: 

André Siegjried in his fine book on the United States 

has shown that the Negro problem in that country is 
much less simple than a Frenchman, viewing it at a dis- 
tance, imagines. The traveller then should guard against 
forming a moral judgment against the attitude of Ameri- 
cans in regard to their fellow citizens of the black race; 
but it is impossible for the novelist not to mark the feel- 
ings to which such an attitude must give birth. 
«ln America the black man even though cultured, though 
invested with diplomas, though wealthy, is held in con- 
tempt by white society. If he invades a section of the 
City (as was the case in Harlem in New York) the 
white man flees before the incursion; the value of property 
slumps with an astonishing rapidity until such a time as 
these immovable blacks combine to redeem it. When one 
enters Harlem, that section of New York comparable to 
others like the Plaine Monceau of Paris, he senses vividly 
that he has just passed a frontier. No longer is it a case 
of a few stray blacks; the merchants in the shops are 
black; the dentists, the doctors, ere black; and the few 
whites who go by on the pavements hurry as though they 
are anxious to show that they are passing through Harlem 
but do not live there at all. In the South (which I did 
not visit ) the barrier is still greater; the Negro is not ad- 
mitted into the same trains with whites; he may not, at 
the railroad station, rest in the same waiting room, 

To this treatment the average Negro is doubtless not ex- 
tremely sensitive; | do not think that the railroad porters, 
all Negroes, all so fine looking under their red caps, con- 
sider themselves unfortunate. They gain a good livelihood ; 
they form a closed group; doubtless they give little thought 
to white society. But the more cultured Negro suffers. 
There is at this moment in the United States quite a 
group of young Negro poets who express with much vigor 
and often with decided artistry the misfortune of their 
race. It is interesting in these short poems to note the 
poet’s obsession with the contrast of these two colors which 
determine either his friends or his enemies. Night plays 
an important role with them, because the night in envelop- 
ing all visages in its shadow, leads back to a strange 
equality. One notices also a curious nostalgia for Africa. 
where the greater part of these Negroes have never been, 
and which, nevertheless, remains for them their father- 
land, the country from which their ancestors came, that 
for which they were made, the country whose exotic 
scenery made them probably appear more natural and 
beautiful than the severe lines of an all mechanical and 
white civilization. 

I have tried to translate a few of these poems. Here 


is one — 
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MORTE DPPUNE JEAUNE FILLE NOIRE 
Avec deux roses blanches sur ses seins, 
Des chandelles blanches @ sa téte, @ ses pieds, 
Sombre madone de la tombe, elle repose . 
Sa Seigneurie la Morte la trouvée a son gout .. . 
Sa mére a mis au clou sa bague de fiancailles 
Pour pouvoir Il’ habiller en blanc. 
Elle serait tellement fiére quelle danserait et chanterait 
Si elle pouvait se voir ce soir. 

Countee Cullen. 

And here are others: 
LES TROPIQUES A NEW YORK 
Des bananes miires et vertes et des racines de gingembre. 
Du cacao encore en graines et des poires d’alligator, 
Des mandarines et des mangues, et encore des 
pam plemousses, 

Tous fruits dignes, d’étre primés & la foire de la paroisse. 
Mes yeux devinrent troubles, je ne pouvais plus regarder, 
Une vague de nostalgie traversa mon corps 
Et, affamé du vieux pays familier, 
Je me suis retourné, jai courbé la téte et j'ai pleauré. 


(A Brown Girl Dead.) 


Claude MacKay (The Tropics in New York). 


OBSESSION DE LA NUIT 
Ouvrir tout grands mes bras @ quelque place au soleil. 
Et tourner, et danser, jusqu’@ ce que soit achevé le jour 
brillant, 
Puis se reposer dans le soir frais, sous un arbre éleve, 
Tandis que la nuit vient doucement, la nuit aussi noire 
que moi. 
Voila mon réve. Ouvrir mes bras tout grands a la face 
du soleil. 
Danser! Tourner! Tourner! jusqu’é la fin du jour rapide. 
Puis le repos au soir pale, un trés grand arbre trés mince. 


Et la nuit venant tendrement, noire comme noi. . . 
Langston Hughes (Dream Variation) 


And here is one by a woman: 
LE DOIGT NOIR 

Je viens de voir la plus belle des choses: 
Mince at tranquille. 
Sur un ciel d'or, 
Un cypres noir et droit, 
Sensible, 
Exquis, 
Doigt noir pointé vers le ciel. . . 
Ah! pourquoi, doigt si beau, si tranquille, étes-vous noi? 
Et porquoi montrez-vous le ciel? 

Angelina Grimke. (The Black Finger) 

It seems to me that the quality itself of such verses, 
the sensibility which they reveal, show to what degree 
the race problem is difficult. People who are capable of 
writing these poems and of writing them in a fascinat- 
ing English of which my imperfect translation has been 
able to give only a feeble idea, must of necessity wish a 
share of culture with kindred spirits of the white race. 
and must experience a deep resentment when this 
equality is denied them. 

Like everyone who comes to New York, M. Maurois 
saw Porgy, which drew from him the following com- 
ment: 

In New York I went to see a play acted entirely by Ne- 
groes: Porgy. It is like Peer Gynt done in black. But 
the play was of value less for the drama itself than for 
the extraordinary quality of the actors. The scene rep- 
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resents the court yard of a great Southern tenement in 
Charleston, a house entirely occupied by Negro families 
and the teeming life of this tenement passes altogether to 
the accompaniment of violent musical rhythms, as if invol- 
untary, rhythms which seem to burst out spontaneosl) 
with the sensations and actions. At the beginning of an 
act, the household awakens; a woman thrusts her head out 
the window and begins to wash the glass with a definite 
rhythm; an old Negro woman comes down into the 
courtyard, begins to sweep and, having perceived the first 
woman, sweeps with the same rhythm; a third beats a car 
pet still on the same rhythm; men and children, all what- 
ever may be their work or their play,seem, in spite of them- 
selves, to enter into this rhythmical and _ spontaneous 
dance; and slowly, imperceptibly, with all the move- 
ments which seem to be in obedience to the baton of an 
invisible orchestra leader, there rises a chant, a chant at 
first confused, very low, then taken up from within the 
house by a hundred concealed voices, which finally swell 
to proportions such as to give the transported spectator 
the illusion that the entire universe is nothing more than 
a strong rhythm from which he is unable to escape. It is 
a spectacle of simple elementary grandeur, but I have seen 
few more beautiful. 

In another scene one sees the entire household grouped 
around the deathbed of an old Negro. Men and women, 
squatting down, balance themselves, singing a meloepia 
which becomes stronger each time a new person enters 
the mortuary chamber. Then one begins to understand 
the words; it is @ religious chant, an invocation to God. 
“O Lord, we need fifteen dollars to bury this poor man 
and we "ve got only twelve dollars and twenty-five cents. 
Give us, O Lord, the two dollars and seventy-five cents 
which we need.” The Negro who enters deposits an of- 
fering in the dish placed at the dead man’s feet, and im- 
mediately the meloepia resumes “O Lord, we need fifteen 
dollars to bury this poor men and we still have only 
twelve dollars and fijty cents . . . Give us, O Lord, the 
two dollars and fifty cents which we need.” The prayer 
mounts, rises up, the stooping figures straighten; one sees 
their giant shadows sway athwart the back of the room, 
music of the body supplementing music of the voice; 
and the white spectator, agitated, a bit troubled, experi- 
ences the confused feeling that this troup of black ac- 
tors is perhaps nearer than himself to what were for- 
merely the elementary sources of poetry and music. 


HOW CASES by Jaques Le Clerk (Macy-Masius Co., 

New York, $2.50) is an interesting collection of six 
delicately wrought stories of sex. They have about them 
in subject and style, in addition to an irritating propen- 
sity on the part of all the characters to show their famili- 
arity with the French language, what is commonly con- 
sidered a French flavor. This should not convey the insinu- 
ation that they are reprehensible, rather that they are 
frankly concerned wiuth sex problems which every one 
admits but which are spoken of only in private. The most 
interesting of the group are The Case of Artemys Lynn, 
The Case of Bedrich Zatloukal, and The Case of Aristide 
de Saint Hemme. The Case of Fritz Lavater, however, 
left a sour taste; there is something true to neither life 
nor art in the picture of a man who forces his intellect to 
supply him with briefs for justifying his continuation of an 
Oedipus situation. 


Countee Cullen. 
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WHEN THE MANNA FAILETH 
(Continued from page 135) 
the land. The Negro’s fight is an economic fight, 
for the white man’s manna is ceasing. The manna 
of his sympathy, the manna of his personal in- 
terest, the manna of his generous philanthropy; 
the manna of Christian obligation whereby the 
white man felt constrained to help those he had 
previously enslaved. The Negro may as well face 
the fact now as later: the manna is fast failing. 
The hope in the situation resides in getting the 
Negro to see that he is face to face with an im- 
pending crisis that will try him sorely. The Negro 
must make up his mind to support his own higher 
education; he must popularize industrial educa- 
tion; he must through a peculiar type of race 
loyalty lay the foundation of a larger commercial 
life, thus making employment for Negroes. This 
is impossible in the present stage of his develop- 
ment. The Negro’s entrance int. the commercial 
field on a large scale must wait upon the further 
development of race loyalty, which is but im- 
perfectly developed at present, although develop- 
ing. The gospel of super-efficiency and religious 
race loyalty should be preached long and earnestly 
by Negro pulpit and press. Race loyalty and 
eficiency must to the Negro become a religion, 
and the gospel thereof must be spread with a con- 
suming passion to warn the Negro of the dangers 


inherent in the economic situation immediately 
before him. 


PRIMITIVE NEGRO SCULPTURE 
(Continued from page 140) 

Russian ballet. The poetry and prose of Guil- 
laume Apollinaire, Jean Cocteau, Max Jacob, 
Blaise Cendrars and Reverdy are likewise funda- 
mentally Negro in emotional content and formal 
expression. The creations of the most artistic 
dressmaker of our age, Paul Poiret, of Paris, were 
inspired by his contact with Negro sculpture. 
Every informed visitor to the great Paris Expo- 
sition of 1925, Art Decoratif, was impressed with 
the predominance of the Negro motif in the 
really creative work of the decorators of all the 
nations represented at that exhibition. In Euro 
and America today the posters that arrest the 
attention were unmistakably inspired by primitive 
Negro sculpture. All these great and widely- 
spread influences—in painting, sculpture, music, 
poetry, literature, decoration—are freely acknowl- 
edged by the creators of the worth-while art of 
the past twenty years. They acknowledge also their 
great debt to Paul Guillaume, of Paris, who was 
the first to collect Negro sculpture and allow con- 
temporary artists to study it. 

Appreciation of this sculpture has been rare, 
and indeed the Negro spirituals were not properly 
valued until recently; but as this knowledge of 
the great art achievements of the Negro becomes 
more generally diffused there is every reason to 
look for an abatement of both the supercilious- 
ness on the part of the white race and of the 
unhappy sense of inferiority in the Negro himself, 
which have been detrimental to the true welfare 
of both races. 
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Jean Christophe from Mahlon Blaine’s illustration for “Meck Majesty” 
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Black Majesty — 


By CULLEN 
HESE men were kings albeit they were black: Dark gutter snipe, black sprawler-in-the-mud, 
Toussaint and Dessalines and L’Ouverture; A thing men did a man may do again; 


Their majesty has made me turn my back What answer filters through your sluggish blood 

Upon a plaint I once shaped to endure. To these dark ghosts who knew so bright a 

These men were black, ! say, but they were reign? 
crowned gn: , 

And purple-clad, however brief their time. Lo. I am dark, But comely,” Sheba sings; 

.Stifle your agony. let grief be drowned; “And we were black.” three shades reply, “but 

We know joy had a day once and a clime. kings.” 


my: K/ La 


Vay, 1928 
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Rainbow Round My Shoulder, by Howard W. Odum. 
Bobbs Merrill. $3.00. 


AINBOW ROUND MY SHOULDER is a story of 

the life, the wanderings, and the loves of a Negro type- 
character in the South, one Black Ulysses, who works, 
sings, lies, and loafs his way about in this American scene. 
The material of the tale has been taken down, word for 
word, from the mouths of Negro rounders by Howard W. 
Odum of the University of North Carolina. The compiler, 
who has done much valuable work of this sort already, 
sets the mood for each chapter with a short and sympa- 
thetic introduction, and the whole is interspersed with 
the marvellous songs and characteristic sayings of the dark 
South. 

Home broken up, Black Ulysses began his Odyssey at 
thirteen, and after that he is algays roaming: St. Louis, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Atlanta, Philadelphia, New York, 
Memphis, Los Angeles, Detroit,eNew Orleans. During the 
war in France. Sometimes working for white folks, some- 
times living on free-hearted women, sometimes just going 
hungry. Sometimes happy, but often singing, too: 

“When you think I'm laughin, 

Laughin to keep from cryin’.” 
and in the background of his tales there move always 
the mother and father of this dark roustabout, his women 
and his pals, bad men and loose ladies, chain gang Cap- 
tains, white bosses, gamblers, rounders, long-tongue liars, 
and gay dancers. The book is not just a picture of Ulys- 
ses alone but of a whole section of proletarian Negro 
life in this country. Not all Negro life, of course. Ab- 
surd to expect one book to represent everything, although 
most colored critics seem to think every book about the 
race should represent everything. Excuse me,—they think 
it should represent only the “best” things. But Rainbow 
Round My Shoulder does not picture the best things. It 


An illustration by Harry Knight for “Rainbow Round 
My Shoulder” 
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is, instead, a sympathetic and very true revelation of the 
migratory Southern Negro and his background. The de- 
plorable conditions shown in these chapters really exist, 
like it or not. But nice Negroes in real life never touch 
such characters as Black Ulysses, (or the people in Claude 
Mc Kay’s Home to Harlem) so 1 wouldn't advise any really 
nice Negro to look into either volume for fear of his 
having to be shocked. But both books are true and in- 
tensely alive. And certainly for lovers of life and stu- 
dents of folk-ways and folk-verse, social workers and pro- 
fessors of sociology, and all those interested in the Ameri- 
can race problem, Rainbow Round My Shoulder ought to 
prove invaluable. As an aid to the understanding of Negro 
mass life in this country and as a builder of sympathy in 
those who have to deal with such life, the book should in- 
deed be worth-while and full of revelation. 

The tragedy of so much of the race’s sex life is clearly 
brought out: the uncared for children, the continual sep- 
arations without the formalities of divorce, the women who 
‘take his money an’ then say to him, she need pair shoes. 
So he go gits some mo’ money, an’ maybe she keep him 
fooled for two or three months. At the same time ‘nuther 
man .. . be foolin’ her.” 

“Oh, my baby, 

you don’t know my mind. 

When you think Iw lovin’ you 

I'm leavin’ you behind.” 
There are many poignant little tales that fill Ulysses’ con- 
versations. One concerns a construction camp worker 
who made it “easier for other boys an’ hard on _hisself™ 
by killing the iron-jaw white man who bossed them around. 
And for sheer amusing reading there are the records of 
some of the world’s biggest liars, and pages dotted with 
racial sass, wise cracks, jokes, and fly talk. And the 
hundred or more songs, from 

“I” aint no good-lookin’ man 

My teeth don’t shine like pearls, 

But this nice disposition 

Takes me through this world.” 


“I’m gonna buy me.— 

Buy me a magnified lantern. 
It won't go out; 

Lawd, Lawd, won't go out.” 


“I got rainbow tied round 
my shoulder; 
Ain’t gonna rain, Lawd, 
ain't gonna rain.” 
which carries with it the faith that keeps a homeless race 
alive, and singing, in a hard.agd white-faced world. 


Langston Hughes. 


Southern Charm. By IsasGlenn. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York. $2.50. 


T the risk of being expatriated by her native Atlanta 

Isa Glenn laughs freely in her new book at the most 
solemn of Southern sentimentalities. But there is no 
scorn in her smile, though it does seem to last just a 
second too long for pure pleasure. 

She has drawn the spectacle of aristocratic Southern 
women trying to maintain the semblance of qualities 
which James Lane Allen and his contemporaries attributed 
to them. It was always an unfair yoke and one wonders 
how it could have carried so mildly this long. In twenty- 
four hours of the lives of Mrs. Habersham and her daugh- 


‘ters Southern Charm tells the story quite completely. When 


their romantic trappings are stripped, characters emerge 
that are by no means uninteresting. When one daughter 
gets sick of being “pure” the mother and older sister 
create the legend that she is dead. But on this day she 
meets the family in New York—to their consternation. The 
famine is past and this child who refused the queen’s 
meat is fatter and wiser than her sister. Naturally. 
Certain other elements of Southern society come in for 
minor comment. For example the maid who married the 
German butcher and was fired, subsequently, by Miss 
Alice May who “could not encourage anything like that” 
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because it was mis—misce . . . something. Then Mrs. 
Habersham made a spontaneous estimate oft values when 
she lost her patience and told Alice May that the latter 
was “acting like a colored girl—or even a poor white” by 
so disgracetully showing her feelings. 

Miss Glenn seems to disagree or, at least, take it lightly 
when her characters regard the culture of Southern men 
above that of those from the North. But there is nothing 
to laugh at there; they are superior men. They have 
blood. The sterling qualities of their mulatto children at- 
est that. Arna Bontemps. 


Black Majesty, By John W. Vandercook, a Literary Guild 
Book. Harper & Brothers, Publishers. $2.50. 


KNEW a quaint, cynical old Irish woman, who used to 

insist thai her faith in the justice of Omnipotence was 
wobbly because He made some men white and other men 
black. Of course we should have been white, all of us. 
Now comes John W. Vandercook, interpreting the life of 
a black man who acted as though he believed Divinity had 
erred in failure to establish black as the universal color 
of human pigmentation. 

The story of this novel conduct is the study of the mind 
and emotions of a black slave boy who became emperor 
of a black kingdom. it has been done admirably in sixteen 
chapters and some ten score pages, decorated with unusual 
drawings by Mahlon Blaine. In the achievement the 
author has made an unique contribution to the biograph- 
ical restorations now flooding the American literary mar- 
ket. 

The current vogue of biography in competition with the 
novel is an interesting phenomenon of the reading public. 
Strachey perhaps awakened popular interest in the “genre” 
by his realistic studies of the Victorians. John Drinkwater 
brought dramatical backing in his ‘Lincoln’, in his “Lee 
and in that vivid portrait of Byron, called “The Pilgrim 
of Eternity”. Gamaliel Bradford revealed “Damaged Souls” 
and “Bare Souls”. Trader Horn and his collaborator, Mrs. 
Lewis, have added a “best seller” romantic autobiography. 
André Maurois captured first his Gallic readers and 
conquered the English speaking world with “Ariel” and 
“Disraeli” in translation. Genghis Khan has been resur- 
rected by Harold Lamb and that facile German, Emil 
Ludwig, has revived American interest in Bismarck and in 
Napoléon, our black hero’s most implacable enemy. And 
this Negro, Christophe, Henry I, Emperor of Haiti from 
1811 Until 1820, was the one man before Wellington who 
defied and defeated the Corsican. 

Haiti is an opulent tropic isle in the Caribbean sea, 
where Columbus first touched land. In the latter part of 
the eighteenth century it ‘was’ the scene of an intense 
activity. Five hundred thousand black slaves worked rich 
fields of sugar cane and coffee for some twenty thousand 
white planters from France, aristocrats, royalists. Some 
twenty thousand other whites made a “petite bourgeoisie”. 
In between were the mulatoes, free, but despised and de- 
spising. 

In the year 1779 a mixture of all these classes sailed 
in a ship of the French navy to help George Washington 
and his rebellious countrymen. Christophe was in the 
crowd. When he was not polishing the boots or rubbing 
the firearms of his French master he was learning freedom 
and independence around Savannah, Georgia. They took 
him back to Cap Francois and sold him to a Negro inn- 
keeper there. He had learned the stonemason’s trade. 
Now he learned the tasks of the hostler. Then he was 


promoted to serve the white élite in his black master’s — 


café. 

Revolution rose in the metropolis of mother France. 
The yellow men in Haiti believed they saw a chance to 
gain full freedom. But when their representatives, Ogé 
and Chavannes returned from Paris, a public holiday was 
declared that all might see the public executioner crack 
the bones of the, bastard rebels. Christophe was in the 
crowd. 

A French planter buried nine black slaves up to their 
heads in the earth and then invited his friends to a game 
of ninepins with iron cannon balls for bowls. Christophe 


knew about this. 
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A black leader Boukmann suddenly appears. One dark 
night in the bristling forest before a dancing Voudou 
priestess Boukmann and other black chieftans drink the 
warm blood of a slaughtered wild boar and pledge a war 
of extermination. A little coachman, Toussaint Breda, later 
tv be known as L’Ouverture, was one of those who drank 
that night in the thickest of Alligator Wood. 

Scenes shift rapidly. Boukmann is defeated, his head 
on a pole. ‘Toussaint leads the black army, fighting for 
the Spanish king against ‘the French, capturing northern 
Haiti to the Cap. 

Then suddenly Toussaint turns for Republican France, 
believing her slogan for Liberty. He wins back for France 
all he had won for Spain. He is the hero and in his ranks 
is Christophe, a trusted general free now, married to his 
former master’s daughter. Also there is another victory 
winning leader, ugly, squat Jean Jacques Dessalines. 

Napoléon fires on the mob in Paris and his star ascends. 
He wills to reconquer these black upstarts, to restore 
slavery. LeClere, his sister Pauline’s husband, is entrusted 
with the task. Chicanery and treachery are the tools to be 
joined to the army, 22,000 strong, seasoned veterans, sail- 
ing in the greatest fleet France had ever sent against a foe. 

They cast anchor off Cap Francois, now Cap Haitien, 
on February 3, 1802. In a magnificent mansion lived the 
Governor of the North, Christophe. The city was beauti- 
ful, prosperous, with theatre, eight hundred buildings. 

A young officer was sent from the fleet to order Chi s- 
tophe to receive the soldiers. They thought he would 
easily be bought over. They thought he would betray 
Toussaint. 

“lL am a soldier,” he said. “Governor Toussaint is my 
chief. . . . Keep your ships safe out of range of my 
cannon.” 

“I avow it will distress me to have to count you among 
the rebels,” replied LeClerc, thrzatening. 

“If the chance of war favors you will only enter the 
city when it has been reduced, to ashes, and even upon 
the ashes still will I fight you,” retorted Christophe un- 
daunted. 

LeClere and his troops landed. They found the city a 
burning mass of ruins. With his own hand Christophe 
had set the flames to his costly mansion. 

What force was unable to obtain treachery achieved. 
Toussaint, torn between the protests of his two sons, stu- 
dents in Paris, whom Napoléon had duped and flattered, 
and sent back with the expedition, and the love of his 
people, was betrayed and sent to perish in the freezing 
damp of Fort-de-Joux’s silent dungeon. 

When he died on Wednesday, 27th of April, 1803, riot- 
ous spring was rampant in Haiti and ugly, black Jean 
Jacques Dessalines tore the white from the tricolor of the 
French Republic. Blacks and mulattoes joined in a strug- 
gle for independence. 

Yellow fever stalked forth among the banqueting whites, 
slaying ruthlessiy. Pauline escorted LeClerc’s dead body 
back to be buried in the Panthéon and Rochambeau, left 
in command, sailed away at last with a miserable remnant. 
Jean Jacques has his day. King at last, he falls by an 
assassin’s bullet. 

Henry Christophe wa’ forty when this chance came to 
him. The bitter memories of wrongs had educated him in 
the knowledge of human souls. He could not read books, 
but he could read men. He only could write his name, 
but how indelibly has he written it. To-day it stands in 
the ruined grandeur of his famed palace Sans Souci; it is 
written across the tropic sky in the glory of the Citadel. 
so that mariners miles away at sea take their bearings by 
it. The baffled cry of his soul was, “I have no time! So 
much to do and so little time.” 

He became king in 1811. He built from nothing. In two 
months he had black hands erect the finest cathedral ever 
to grace the island. His palace sprang into being within a 
year. His court, he made from yeomen and it was splen- 
did. White men saw it and have said so. His physician 
was a Scotchman from Edinburgh, his chapla‘n was a 
French priest, whom he beheaded for conspiracy. his friend 
was Sir Home Popham, Lord Admiral of the British West 
Indian Fleet. He corresponded with the American Con- 
gress and with kings. Wilberforce and Clarkson courted 
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him. He hired two adventurous spinsters from Philadel- 
phia to come to teach his two daughters, the princesses. 
He toiled with feverish impatience. The barren fields 
bloomed again. The white man’s gold filled his coffers. 
He amassed thirty million dollars to buy the Spanish half 
of the island. He sent six million dollars to the Bank of 
England for his wife and children. He struck down lazi- 
ness with a deadly hand. With the strength of Hercules 
he completed great tasks, laying more brick during the 
night on his beloved Citadel than his workmen in the day, 
the Citadel, that towered up on the sheer edge of a preci- 
pitous cliff, to defy the French, should they come back 
some day. 

He walked up and down the mountain paths, scanning 
his subjects in the valleys through a dead Frenchman’s 
telescope. Once he hurled a sleeping peasant into death 
with a well placed shot from his cannon. From England 
the Lancaster system of education was introduced. Two 
thousand children soon were attending. A royal college 
was founded, all by an illiterate king endowed with ma- 
jesty. 

Louis XVIII sent two envoys to negotiate for a return 
of the island. One was executed as a spy; the other 
Christophe sent home with a jug filled with small seeds. 

“It will take twice as many men to subjugate Haiti,” 
he said. 

Napoléon wrote him in 1815 suggesting an alliance. 
Christophe answered with a derisive challenge. 

When paralysis seized him, his indomitable spirit forged 
on. Four black attendants carried him about. But Fate 
had marked him and when treason and rebellion reuted his 
army, in consistent keeping with the majesty of an Em- 
peror, he sped into his brain a golden bullet,’ long pre- 
pared. 

“That night the rumbling drums of old watchmen sound- 
ed the refrain, colored it, dramatized it wierdly and sent 
the word in code over the marshes, where the night birds 
called and across the narrow strip of sea to lonely little 
islands off the coast—Christophe is dead!” 

They buried his sickened body within the Citadel. His 
kingdom disappeared. His schools were closed. His fields 
lay idle in the torrid sun, growing into jungles. But 
Henry Christophe had written his name, and lest the 
world forget, John Vandercook has rewritten it, John 


Vandercook, a white man. 
John F. Matheus, 


Institute, West Virginia 


Home to Harlem, By Claude McKay. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, $2.50. 


A matter of very nearly ten years ago I ventured 
the opinion in the New York Evening Post that the 
time was ripe for an awakening among writers of the Ne- 
gro race, as well as of the white, to the richness of the 
fictional material lying ready to honest hands, not alone 
in the relations of the two races with all their implica- 
tions; but in the fair and just presentation of the life 
and character of the Negro element of this country’s 
population. 

It was natural for me as a Southerner to think first of 
the vast amount of literary ore in my part of the coun- 
try that awaited minting as soon as capable writers 
could be found who were able to free themselves of con- 
ventional prejudice and see their tasks in terms of art 
rather than in terms of propaganda for white supremacy. 
or propaganda of any sort—one kind, as it happens, is 
quite as dangerous as another to the intention of the 
artist. 

But at the time I should not have been so insistent that 
Negro writers themselves would do their full share if I 
had not realized that along with a changing attitude on 
the part of the white South toward many aspects of race 
relations, the new colored centers of population were 
promising to offer sufficient detachment from the more dis- 
agreeable aspects of the situation to give one great hopes 
of what writers developed there might accomplish. 

How well the prophesy has been fulfilled has now be- 
come literary history. Beginning with T. S. Stribling’s 
“Birthright.” H. A. Shand’s “White and Black” and 
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Clement Wood's “Nigger,” every one significant of a break- 
ing up of old prejudices and new desire to be fair to the 
Negro, and passing along to such fine recent novels as Du 
Bose Heyward’s “Porgy” and Julia Peterkin’s “Black 
April,” the movement has grown without check. We 
have had stirring novels from Walter F. White, and 
Arthur Huff Fausett has written short stories good enough 
to win the O. Henry prize he came very near receiving a 
year or 80 ago. 

If there has been much activity among Southerners and 
if we have witnessed something like a revolution in fiction 
dealing with Negroes, they have been busying themelves in 
Harlem and other cultural centers. How much Harlem 
has been discussed around New York in recent years is 
too well known to need commenting upon; the wealth 
of literary material there has up to this time, however. 
gone relatively neglected. 

With due respect to Carl Van Vechten’s aims and in- 
tentions in “Nigger Heaven” I did not like the book over- 
much. But I do like Claude McKay's “Home to Har- 
lem” which | have been a long time getting to in this 
article. And what | like most about it is its absolute 
candor, its complete freedom from an attempt to apologize 
or explain or gloss over. 

Mr. McKay's story of the exploits, amorous and other- 
wise, of Jake, who abandoned the War when he saw 
there was little chance for real fighting, rings true, and 
because it does its characters are understandable and sym- 
pathetic. Jake likes his women and his liquor, neither of 
which he has any trouble of obtaining: he has a rousing 
“come-day, go-day, God-send-Sunday™ attitude toward life 
that is refreshingly primitive; he lives simply and straight- 
forwardly and with no restraint or concern for the mor- 
row. 

Mr. McKay's Harlem is the Harlem of pre-Prohibition 
days, although one is privileged to suppose that the scene 
has changed but little since speakeasies supplanted 
friendly old corner saloons. It is a Harlem where women 
fight for their men, and men for their women, a Harlem 
of casual attachments, with or without financial arrange- 
ments, of bloodsucking money-lenders, and gamblers. 
pimps, “sweetmen,” and so on. It has vivid color as Mr. 
McKay describes it; it is a satire on civilization as we 
imagine it should be, a modern symphony scored for sax- 
ophones and snare-drums which were once tom-toms. 

For contrast to the free and easy Jake, big, handsome. 
and reckless, there is the interesting Haytian, Raymond, 
whom Jake meets while serving as a dining car waiter. 
Raymond knows the history of his own land, the glory 
of Toussaint L’ Ouverture and the courage of Dessalines; 
he knows other literature, and the exercise of his desires, 
which so pleases Jake and fills his life, makes no appeal 
to a young man upon whom the tragedy of race weighs 
heavily. Jake's Americanism, which makes him suspicious 
of such a person, is one of the most subtly delightful 
touches in the book. It is something the author musi 
have met himself, since he is a Jamaican. 

Loose in structure, “Home to Harlem” is held together 
by Jake’s search for a brown-skin girl he has met his 
first night back in New York after his trip abroad. She 
and Jake delight each other, but he forgets her address. 
and many things happen to him before he meets her again 
by accident. This is a love-story, a little crude, perhaps. 
but not in the least without its genuine element of ro- 
mance. 

Mr. McKay has interpolated one chapter which is a very 
fine short story. It is Raymond's narrative of the suicide 
of a pimp, who really loved the woman he sent into the 
streets, 

I have said that Mr. McKay’s book gives me the feel- 
ing of fidelity to the phases af life which he touches. The 
picture is not meant to be complete, to be sure, but what 
is put down before us is done with an eye ‘that looks 
straight nad unblinkingly at the object. There are moments 
when the style falters slightly, but on the whole the 
quality of the writing is good. 

The book is rich in Harlem slang, as for example, “Ah- 
Ah” as a synonym for dumbbell; “dickty shines” for well- 
dressed, pretentious members of Jake’s own race, “choco- 
late-to-the-bone” as the description of the color of one 
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of the characters, and life described as “a be-be itching 
of a place.” 1 haven’t the remotest notion what the last 
means, but it is highly decriptive. 

Aside from these critical matters, “Home to Harlem” is 
a thoroughly entertaining book, in which there are drama, 
tragedy, comedy, romance, pathos and most of the other 
elements one asks for in literature. Mr. McKay has done 
well, it seems to me, and | hope that more novelists of 
his stature will be discovered among his people. 

Herschel Brickell. 


T is the aim of the Worker’s Theatre to place before an 
an increasingly larger public of workers plays out of 
the life of workers. 

The Scab, written and directed by Max Geltman, was 
not not without interest. These were, to be sure, frequent 
and excited meeting of the strikers and grossly unsym- 
pathetic caricaturing of officers of the law, and thruout 
ran the bitter feeling of the worker toward the scab. With- 
in the limitations of their theatre, however, it is extremely 
well staged and presents a rather fine ending. 

The monologue done from the translation of Karl Witt- 
fogel, entitled The Renegade, is the most artistic of the 
three plays from both the literary and dramatic point of 
view and is carefully interpreted by Michael Lenson. In 
a series of telephone calls made by an imprisoned worker 
following his escape from jail, there is given the ideal 
of the labor movement, the sacrifice of the individual for 
the class . 

The third play, written, directed and acted by Negroes, 
represents the return of the Southern Negro soldier to 
his home after the Great War with the expectation that. 
in return for the sacrifices made by Negroes in the War 
their lot in the South would be improved. Finding that, 
contrary to his hopes, even greater atrocities have been 
committed against his people while away, he is moved to 
violence against the white man and is thereby killed. In 
this play the best interpretation is given by Marion King 
in the character of Mam Sue ,and the whole play shows 
the able directing of Charles Burroughs, who also plays 


the part of Brother Moseby. 
D. R. Peterson. 


LBERT C. BARNES, author of The Art in Painting, 
and one of the earliest collectors of African Art, is 

President of the Barnes Foundation in Merien, Pa. 

Frank Horne, now teaching at Fort Valley, Ga., is one 
of the best known of the younger Negro writers. 
. Gordon B. Hancock is of the Department of Sociology 

a. 
and Economics of Virginia Union University, Richmond 

Harry Alan Potamkin of Philadelphia is a frequent con- 
tributor to Opportunity. 

Marion V. Cuthbert is Dean of Women at Talladega 
College, Talladega, Ala. 

Earl Bigelow Brown of Upper Nyack, N. Y., appears 
in Opportunity for the first time. 

Gerald E. Allen is Executive Secretary of the Canton, 
Ohio, Urban League. 

Maurice Moss is Executive Secretary of the Baltimore, 
Md. Urban League. 

Dean S. Yarbrough is Industrial Secretary of the Brook- 
lyn Urban League. 

Edward S. Lewis is Executive Secretary of the Kansas 
City, Mo., Urban League. 

Ira De A. Reid is Industrial Secretary of the New York 
Urban League. 

Langston Hughes, the distinguished young poet, is study- 
ing at Lincoln University. 

John F. Matheus is head of the Department of Romance 
Languages at West Virginia Collegiate Institute. 

Arna Bontemps has twice wen the Alexander Pushkin 
Poetry Prize. 
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THE URBAN LEAGUE CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page 143) 

ing to break down the apparent prejudices that 

have existed in labor, he saw this as the best way 

in which the “trustified” industries could be com- 

batted. 

Individualism in trade unions was discussed by 
Rienzi B. Lemus, President, Grand Council of the 
Brotherhood of Dining Car Employees. Though 
Mr, Lemus is president of a union whose locals 
have both white and colored members, and whose 
contracts are valid on eleven railroads, and _ in- 
directly affect several other lines throughout the 
country, his talk gave evidence of that same spirit 
of individualism prevailing in his union. This 
prevalent attitude he felt to be necessary to the 
safety of the union as their struggles had taught 
them the value of self-protection. 


Questions and discussions followed these talks. 
followed by brief talks by Professor Davies of 
Yale University, and R. R. Wright, president, Citi- 
zens and Southern Bank, Philadelphia. No one 
disagreed with L. Hollingsworth Wood, Presi- 
ident, National.Urban League, when in his clos- 
ing remarks, he said that this conference was more 
than worth the time and energy expended therein. 


Tra De A. Reid. 


The Friday Afternoon Session 
Friday, April 13 
TRENDs IN LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
By A. J. Muste 
M* MUSTE found that labor is gradually mov- 


ing toward capitalism in the establishment 

of banks, purchase of shares in firms, etc. 
and that consequently its attitudes toward capital 
and labor are changing. He deplored the racial 
it offers to the Negro principles more desirable 
ing personal acceptance of communism felt that 
it offers to the Negro principals more desirable 
than the Federation. He was, however, cognizant 
of the limited acceptance of communism in this 
country and what that would mean if most of the 
Negroes turned communists. He felt that organ- 
ized labor in order to maintain the position gained 
during the first quarter of the century must cease 
its trend toward capitalism. 


Rienzi B. Lemus 


Mr. Lemus reviewed briefly the history of or- 
ganized labor in the United States, which shows 
within the last decade an increasing spread of 
individualism as by the several unions and in some 
cases locals. He gave us a review of the develop- 
ment of the Brotherhood of Dining Car Employees 
which includes both white and colored workers. 
but all offices are colored. His organization has 
succeeded in getting the eight-hour day for all 
dining car employees. He did not think very well 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters and 
felt that it would not succeed. 

Dean S. Yarbrough. 
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THE EBONY FLUTE 


Y far the most important thing that has happened in 
the literary world during the last month is the mar- 
riage of Countee Cullen to Yolande Du Bois. Mr. Cullen 
is the editor of The Dark Tower as well as the author 
of several volumes of verse. Miss Du Bois is by her own 
right something of a literateur. And of course there is 
Home to Harlem by Claude Me Kay, author of Harlem 
Shadows, a book of poetry. Well now here is something! 
Heralded by loud hurrahs on the lips of all the critics, it 
has within a month’s period achieved a place on the New 
York World’s list of best sellers. Mr. Me Kay has ap- 
proached his novel with the same sensitiveness that he 
showed in his poetry. However, it is interesting to note 
how Negroes, themselves, receive what he has written. I 
am a bit afraid that they are going to resent the subject- 
matter of his book and in so doing they will miss the surety 
of his handling the material he has chosen and the beauty 
of his touch albeit the tale he tells is not a pretty one. 
Mr. Me Kay is at present in Marseille where he has been 
for some time. This is indeed a gala year for Negro 
literature. Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois’ novel Dark Princess 
ought to be in the book stalls any day now. Nella Lar- 
sen’s Quicksand has just arrived. And let me say that 
many folks will be interested to hear that this book does 
not set as its tempo that of the Harlem cabaret—this is 
the story of the struggle of an interesting cultured Negro 
woman against her environment. Negroes who are squeam- 
ish about writers exposing our worst side will be relieved 
that Harlem night-life is more or less submerged by this 
author in the psychological struggle of the heroine—and in 
the fall Walter White will have returned from southern 
France where he is now at work. Which reminds me of 
an interesting tale that James Weldon Johnson tells of 
how Walter White had thought that he would reside in a 
villa of romantic French nomenclature only to find that 
the home in which he at present finds himself goes under 
the name, Villa Sweet Home. But to go back to books— 
Black Majesty by John W. Vandercook, author of Tom- 
Tom, is now on sale in the book shops. Having set his 
beautiful pace in the writing of Tom-Tom, he was hard 
put to maintain it in this story of Henry Christophe, King 
of Haiti. One is agreeably surprised to find that Black 
Majesty ably keeps pace with Tom-Tom—here is histor- 
ical fact woven into a sequence that reads like a fairy- 
tale. Dr. Odum of the University of North Carolina has 
given the public Rainbow Round My Shoulder which has 
received glowing tribute by the critics. Dr. Odum, it will 
be remembered, wrote two books on Negro spirituals as 
co-author with Guy B. Johnson. 
Up From Slavery by Booker T. Washington is to be 
translated into Turkish and used in the schools of Turkey. 
This seems to have been a month for art exhibits. 
Allan R. Freelon of Philadelphia showed thirty paintings 
in an exhibit given under the sponsorship of the Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority . . . Albert Smith, formerly of Paris 
and Madrid, also held an exhibit in New York City . . . 
Mr. Smith’s etchings have received much favorable com- 
ment. 
Keep Shufflin’, another Miller and Lyle production, is 
holding forth with enviable success at Dalys 63rd Street 
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Theatre . . . Porgy .after a brilliant run in New York City 
has gone on tour . . . at this writing Washington audiences 
are experiencing this thing of beauty . . . Alexander Wool- 
cott in the N. Y. World for Sunday, March the eighteenth. 
picks this play for the Pulitzer Prize with this word of 
praise : 

The performance, in which the tolling from a distant 
steeple, the boom of fog-horns in the harbor, the rackety 
laughter of the pickaninies, the humming of the spirituals, 
the clink of hammer on stone, the rattle of dice in the 
courtyard, the snores of the drunken and the sorrowing 
of the heavy-laden have, by a miracle of imaginative di- 
rection, been orchestrated into a rhapsody in brown, re- 
mains alive and true. Six months of playing have not 
staled nor dulled it, nor robbed it of the throb of life. 
And the climax of the first act, when the monstrous 
nightmare shadows cast by the tossing arms of the mourn- 
ers, dance a weird and frightening rigadoon on the bare, 
scrofulous wall of a once gracious room—that climax seems 
now, as it seemed when it was new, one of the high mem- 
orable moments in the history of the American theatre. 
This gives us an opportunity to rejoice in the fact that 
Paul Robeson played Crown in the caste of Porgy for a 
spell . . . this is as it had originally been planned. 
However, Paul Robeson has now gone to London where 
he is to appear in the English edition of Show Boat. 
Speaking of Paul Robeson and his singing reminds us that 
Maude Cuney Hare, the folk-lorist, has just finished giv- 
ing a group of four lectures on Negro and Creole Music 
at the Allied Arts Studio in Boston. William Richardson. 
baritone, gave the song illusrations that went with these 
lectures. But to return to the theatre . . . Meek Mose 
has gone by the board . . . the home edition of Show Boat 
continues with Jules Bledsoe singing very beautifully . . - 
Coquette in which Abbie Mitchell plays a minor part 
goes along evenly. By the by, Abbie Mitchell has given 
several successful concerts in the last month. Alexander 
Woolcott goes so far as to predict that there will event- 
ually be a Negro Theatre of which In Abraham’s Bosom 
and Porgy are the harbingers. The Negro in drama 
again comes in for another bit of publicity in the New 
York Herald Tribune for Sunday March eighteenth . . . 
Color Notes, a full-length column by William M. Hough- 
ton, appears in the dramatic section of that paper. 
The entire article is devoted to a discussion of the Negro 
in the American theatre. 

On Thursday evening, March twenty-second, Opportun- 
ity Magazine held forth in a broadcasting hour over Sta- 
tion WABC at Steinway Hall . . . Aaron Douglas read a 
paper on the Negro artist; Countee Cullen, Jessie Fauset 
and Arna Bontemps read some of their peems; Dr. Albert 
C. Barnes gave a lecture on African Art; Miss Ernestine 
Covington played Nocturne, E. Sharp Major by Chopin 
and Humoresque by Rachmaninoff; Mrs. Lyndon Cald- 
well sang Die Lotus Blume and Widmung by Schumann 
and Were You There and Go Down Moses by Burleigh 
Charles S. Johnson, editor of Opportunity Magazine, was 
the master of Ceremonies . . . he appropriately ended the 
evening with the quotation of an old African proverb 
which seems to have a vast prophetic quality... . If you 
would tell anything to Heaven, tell it to the wind. 

And as we go to press the cherry blossoms are bloom- 
ing . . . Just the other day I passed the miracle of a 
magnolia tree alight with blossoming candles. 
Gwendolyn B. Bennett. 
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SURVEY 


WO important Negro groups called on President Cool- 

idge at the White House recently concerning matters 
pertinent to the welfare of the race. They were representa- 
tives from the mid-winter session of the Bishops’ Council 
of the A. M. E. Church, and representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Negro Bankers. 


The political situation for Negroes in Philadelphia, Pa., 
is apparently progressing steadily. Rev. W. O. Harper has 
filed his candidacy for nomination as U. S. Senator on 
the Republican primary ballot; and Mrs. Helen Duckett 
has entered the race for election to the state legislature. 
Several political appointments to Negroes have been made 
there recently: John C. Asbury, Howard University grad- 
uate, president of the Keystone Aid Society, and former 
assistant city solicitor and member of the state legislature, 
has been appointed assistant district attorney; Mrs. Sadie 
Alexander, Ph. D. from the University of Pennsylvania, 
and a member of the law firm of Alexander and Alexander, 
and G. Edward Dickerson, prominent lawyer, have both 
been appointed assistant city solicitors. 


Herman E. Moore, well-known lawyer of Chicago, III. 
has been appointed one of the attorneys for the Cook 
County forest preserve in charge of condemnation pro- 
ceedings. 


On April 11, 1928, was celebrated the forty-ninth an- 
niversary of the founding of Spelman College. Exercises 
were held in the Sisters Chapel in honor of the founders, 
Miss Packard and Miss Giles, who came to Atlanta in 
1881. On that April morning 47 years ago they opened a 
school in the basement of Friendship Baptist Church with 
eleven students, each equipped with a Bible, a pad and 
a pencil. 

Friends of the institution and former students who at- 
tended the school in Friendship Baptist Church were 
struck by the contrast and the growth during the past 
four decades. This year the Founders’ Day exercises were 
held in the beautiful Sisters Chapel, dedicated last May 
by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Junior, in memory of his 
mother and his aunt, the Spelman sisters. There was a 
procession to the chapel of students, teachers, trustees, 
and friends of the College. The speaker of the day was 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, President of Bethune-Cook- 
man College and of the National Association of Colored 
Women. 

Mrs. Bethune spoke inspiringly of the opportunities now 
open to students to gain knowledge and wisdom and under- 
standing in well-equipped schools, with well-trained teach- 
ers and beautiful surroundings. Mrs. Bethune is an orator. 


Spelman College Student Procession 
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She made her hearers feei with her the significance of th: 
occasion and the stimulus of the avenues that stretch ow 
before youth on every hand. 


Marcel Grandjany, noted French harpist, and head ot 
the Harp Department at the Fontainebleu School of Mu 
sic, France, appeared in recital at the Tuskege: 
Institute, Alabama recently. The program consisted of se 
lections from world famous composers, and was heartily 
appreciated by his audience. Mr. Grandiany is classed 
among the world’s foremost harpists. 


In an address at the Westminster Presbyterian Church. 
Detroit, Mich. Branna Farger Mumde, crown prince of 
Timany in Foulah, West Africa told of the various relig- 
ious beliefs of his people in Africa. The prince is now 
a student at the Detroit Institute of Technology. He 
speaks four modern languages and eleven native dialect- 
fluently. 

The United States Bureau of Education reports that a 
total number of 2,141,206 colored children attended pub- 
lic schools in sixteen states during the school-year, 1925- 
26. In Missouri 56.2 per cent. of all the school children 
were Negroes. 

For advising the Negroes of Pine Bluff, Ark. to demand 
their rights as accorded them by the U. S. Constitution, A. 
Brownel, a Moorish-American was arrested and charged 
with agitating Negroes against whites. 


Dr. Russe] M. Swayne, a prominent dentist of Springfield, 
Ohio has copyrighted a national Negro emblem to per- 
petuate the ideals of the American Negro. It is proposed 
that this emblem be ured in the work of every contributor 
to Negro life in literature, art, music, and science. Dr. 
Swayne is a Howard University graduate, and served as 
captain in the Dental Corps of the U. S. Army during the 
World War. 


Attorney Nathan K. McGill of Chicago, Ill. has been ap- 
pointed special counsel for Cook County, at a salary of one 
hundred ($100) dollars a day. Attorney Mc Gill is gen- 
eral counsel for The Chicago Defender, and former assist- 
ant state’s attorney . 


Dr. James R. Norrell, prominent physician of Indianap- 
olis, Ind. has announced that he is a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for congressman. 


Robert C. Weaver, a junior at Harvard University and 
a member of the debating team there, has been awarded 
the Pasteur medal which is an annual award to the best 
speaker on a subject drawn from contemporary French 
politics. The topic discussed was: “Resolved, That the 
United States Adopt Foreign Minister Briand’s Treaty 
Outlawing War Between France and the United States.” 
Weaver is a graduate of Dunbar High School of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and is the first Negro member of a Har- 
vard debating team in the past 25 years. 


Founders’ Day—Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Casper Holstein, a prominent Negro real estate dealer 
of New York City, has made a recent donation of $1,000 
to Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., to aid in the improve- 
ment and expansion program which has been launched 
by the institution, A fund of $100,000 is being sought to 
put over this program. Mr. Holstein’s gift was the first 
toward this fund, 


Dr. E. A. Balloch, dean of the School of Medicine, How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C., announces that the 
exercises held there on April 9th and 10th to dedicate the 
new medical building on Fifth and W Streets, N. 
were a grand success,- Notables of the medical, and 
various other profess.ons from different sections of the 
country came to participate on, and witness the program. 


The Georgia State College, located in Savannah, Ga., 
has been the recent recipient of contributions totaling 
fifty thousand dollars. Of this sum, forty thousand was 
given by the General Education Board of New York City, 
and ten thousand by ju'ius Rosenwald, noted philanthro- 
pist of Chicago, Ill, through the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
This money is to be used in biulding, and general im- 
provement program for the institution. The work at the 
State College has progressed steadily since President Ben- 
jamin Hubert has been in charge of affairs there. The 
General Education Board gave thirty thousand dollars to 
the school two years ago. 

DEATHS 

George W. Buckner of St. Louis, Mo., graduate of 
Hampton Institute, Virginia Union University, and New 
York School of Social Work; former teacher in the pub- 
lie schools of Richmond, Va. and at Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala.; former secretary of the Urban League branches at 
East St. Louis, Ill, and St. Louis, Mo; vice-president, and 
general manager of the Peoples Finance Corporation of 
St. Louis, Mo.. and a member of the Alpha Phi Alpha 
fraternity. 

He was born in Charlottesville. Va. died March 18, 
1928 in St. Louis, Mo. 


NEGRO RACE 


Has Given to the World of Singers: 


Elizabeth Taylor 
Greentield, ‘*‘The 
Black Swan,” pro- 
minent in the Early 
Fifties, who was 
frequently compar- 
ed with Jeuny 
Lind. 

Madame Marie 
Selika, whose pure 
tones, wonderful 
trills and roulades 
made her the sen- 
sation of Europe in 
the Early Eighties. 

And Flora 
Batson-Bergen, who 
became noted in 
1887 at the age of 
17. During a great 
revival in New 
York she sang for 


ninety successive 
| nights with great | 
Madame Norcom effect one song, | 


| “Six Feet of Earth | 

Makes Us All of One Size.” Later she was acclaimed 
in Europe, Africa, Australia and New Zealand as 
a great singer. 

Many other singers of the Negro Race now living 
are making their contributions to the present gen- 
eration of art lovers. 

Comes now Madame Rebecca de Craffenreid 
Norcom of New Haven, Conn., of whom Roland 
Hayes says: “I have been simply charmed by your 
musical gifts and the advancing use you are mak- 
ing of them.” 

Rudolph Steinert, musical critic and instructor of 
New Haven, Conn., says: “I have heard Madame 
Norcom sing some very fine recitals with tremend- 
ous success.” 


Madame Norcom is now open for engagements. 


160 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. | Y. 


OF INTEREST TO 
OPPORTUNITY READERS 


In the May Number of 


The World Tomorrow 


How It Feels To Be Colored Me, 
By Zora Neale Hurston 
PROBLEMS OF PEACE: 
Senator Borah, Outlawry -—, The League, 
By Kirby Page 
How Long Shall A Peace Society Live? 
By Devere Allen 
Pacifism and the Use of Force, 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 
The People’s Fight for Power, 
By Harry W. Lairler 


Recent Gains in Industrial Reiations, 
By Mary Van Kleeck 
48 Pages Each Month 


Special Features: At least one series of 
significant articles is running constantly in 
The World Tomorrow. The series running this 
year are: Recent Gains in American Civilia- 
tion, Vital Religion, Pacifism in Action, Poli- 
tical Issues, A New Economic Order. 


Articles: Each number contains six or eight 
authoritative discussions of international, eco- 
nomic, racial, political and other social prob- 
lems. 


Editorials, Book Reviews, Not in the Head- 
lines, Verse and Genial Humor. 


Books You Will Want 


THE WORLD TOMORKOW Regular Both 
Price for 
with Dollars and World Peace, 
by Kirby Page $3.50 $2.00 


with Does Civilization Need 
Religion? by Reinhold.. 


with Political Myths and Eco- 
nomic eet, | by Francis 


Delaisi $6.00 $4.00 
with American Foreign Policies, 
by J. W. Garner .......,-- 58.00 $5.75 


THE WORLD TOMORROW with EBONY AND 
TOPAZ (a collection of modern Negro Art and 
Literature) and OPPORTUNITY 
$6.50 for the three) for the special price 


Special Introductory Offer, The World Tomorrow, 
8 months for $1 


THE WORLD TOMORROW, Ine., 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 


Please enter my subscription for one year. (I 
enclose $2.00, Canuda $2.25, Foreign $2.50.) OR 
Send your 8 month introductory subscription to 
The World Tomorrow for the $1.00 enclosed to OR 
I am interested in your joint offer of nie 
Send these 
to |; given below. 
Street .. 
City amd State 


(On igint offer for Canada add Boe to ‘ghowe prices; 
foreign $1.00) 

(1f we did not give you enough space on this blank, 

just attach a slip of paper telling us what you want. 

Books may be sent to one address and magazine 

subscription to another.) Opp. 


Please mention Opportunity to our Advertisers 


| 
= | 
= 


SECOND ANNUAL 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


EUROPEAN TOUR 

June 16 to July 30 inclusive 
PRICE $450 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM 
A Travel Study Course with College Credit for 
Teachers, Students and others. 
Send for Descriptive Circular to 
EXTENSION DIVISION 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. 


or 
ARNOLD GRAF, Manager 
110 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Bound Volumes 


OF THE 1927 
OPPORTUNITY 
| May be obtained for $2.75 
A few volumes of the 1924, 1925 and 
1926 issues are on hand and may be 


purchased at the same price 
Send your order to the Business Department 


OPPORTUNITY 


17 Madison Avenue, New York City 


WANTED 


Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE | 


Good, live, hustling agents, male or female, 
can earn money when off from work or 
out of school. For our Liberal Terms to 
Agents write to 


Business Manager, 


OPPORTUNITY 
17 Madison Avenue, New York City 


PHYLLIS WHEATLEY 
Y. W.C. A. 

2460 Welton Street, Denver, Colorado 
Rooms Registry for Denver and 
Colorado Springs. 
Residence and Tea Room. 


Beautiful Camp Nizhoni in the Heart 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


Please mention Opportunity to our Advertisers. 


THE AFRICAN SAGA 


By Blaise Cendrars 
Translated by Margery Bianco 


The primitive literature of Africa has 
been until now a closed book for any but 
the student. In this collection, Blaise 
Cendrars has brought together for the 
general reader rather than the scholar, the 
main body of Negro myths, folk-tales, 
chants and incantations. It is a strange 
world to which one is introduced, curious 
and spectacular in its trappings, but in 
which the nucleus of primitive human be- 
lief, the mental common denominator of 
mankind, is once more found in all its 
strength and awful beauty. $5.00 


PAYSON & CLARKE LTD 


Price $5.00 


CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 


OPPORTUNITY, 
A Journal of Negro Life, 
17 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please mail me........ copies of 


THE AFRICAN SAGA for which I enclose Check 


(or Money Order) for $.......... 


Or please enter my name for subscription for 
1 year to OPPORTUNITY, with 1 copy of THE 
AFRICAN SAGA for which I enclose Check (or 


Money Order) for $5.50. 
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